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PREFACE. 
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T 



HE ancients presumed the earth to be flat. 
When its spherical form was discovered, we 
can well believe that there were many and ingeni- 
ous endeavors to harmonize with the New Astron- 
omy a brood of notions based upon the belief which 
still held sway, that perpendicular lines are paral- 
lels, as far apart at the bottom as at the top; that 
" up '* everywhere signified the same direction. 
The struggle would be to explain why detachable 
things upon the other side of the globe did not 
drop in space. It may have been a long while 

jl. before the corollary of the sphere was seen, — that 

^ perpendicular lines are not parallels, and that 
everywhere "up" is directly away from the immedi- 

^ ate surface. 

f^ The following pages humbly attempt to show 
that the fundamental principle of the New Ortho- 
doxy implies other principles which its teachers 
do not as yet clearly perceive, and that not a little 
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o of their energy is expended in a struggle to blend 
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certain notions proper to the Old with the antag- 
onistic philosophy of the New. The truth, at once 
of ethics and of Scripture, that sin is in its perma- 
nent essence a free choice, however for a time it may- 
be held in mechanical combination with the notion 
of moral opportunity arbitrarily closed, can never 
mingle with it, and must in the logical outcome per- 
manently cast it oflf. The Scriptures, uniformly 
presenting the reign of Christ as moral and spirit- 
ual, presume, and in certain instances verbally teach, 
the constant capability of souls to obey as well as 
to be disobedient. The confident belief is cherished 
that the passages alleged to teach a contrary doc- 
trine are shown to be wholly misapplied. 

Another book is added to the list technically 
controversial. If it is made to appear that the 
removal of a fundamental error gives scope for the 
higher doctrine of Life as a Discipline, to be ex- 
alted and hallowed in the present, a much nobler 
end than that of simply eradicating the false is 
secured. The ulterior aim is that of presenting 
truth. Divine truth is ever in the service of right- 
eousness, peace, and joy. 

G. H. £. 
Boston, February, 1888. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

'THHE decade which maj' be defined as now clos- 
-*■ ing is certain to have a place in the calendar 
conspicuous, bej'ond an}- preceding period of the 
same length, for theological agitation and change. 
It seems not unlikely that movements now evidentlj' 
intensifying will, at an early period, issue in yet more 
decisive and more wide-spread modifications of be- 
liefs which have long been dominant in the ecclesias- 
tical realm. To those just coming upon the stage of 
religious thought and endeavor, no words can ade- 
quatel}' describe the reign of terror with which, but 
little more than a generation earlier, Calvinistic 
creeds bore swaj^ in sensitive souls, and in an author- 
itative public sentiment. In America, — certainh'^ in 
the Northern States of the Federal Union, — the old 
theology had shown few signs of serious weakening 
at the period of the outbreak of Rebellion in the 
South. It is true, that the distinctive dogmas of 
Calvinism had gone into abej^ance, Arminian tlieo- 
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ries having verj^ generallj'^ succeeded. The preaching 
of ph3'8ical tortures in the life to come as the penalty 
of disobedience in the life upon earth had greatly 
waned, though it had by no means become obsolete. 
A few bold spirits gave signs of restlessness under 
the chafing of the old theological yoke, and were 
unmistakably making advances towards more friendly 
relations with those yet very generally deemed wick- 
edly heretical. Yet despite the relenting as regards 
the more revolting phases of the historic creed and a 
softening, in rare instances, in the temper with which 
they of the contrary part were met, it is to be said 
that Calvinistic Orthodoxy was vigorous, uncompro- 
mising, and practically in great power twenty years 
ago. The premonitions of change and revolt were 
few, cautious, and hardly prophetic of serious issues. 
The close of the war was in many of the principal 
centres followed by changes in the letter and the 
administration of the historic dogmas so abrupt and 
often so radical as to seem startling. Not onl}'^ were 
the occupants of the old pulpits new men, they were, 
very largely, a new order of men. A race of Ortho- 
dox preachers had departed. A younger race, with 
a new exegesis, a new and in some things quite dis- 
similar philosophy of religion, with far less of the 
dogmatic spirit, with a special willingness to distin- 
guish between theology and religion, preaching what 
they deemed the latter to the very great neglect of 
what they deemed the former, and far more tolerant 
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of those who were still technically heretical, and far 
more catholic in their bearing towards them, — had 
taken possession of the places vacated. Theologi- 
call}' and practically there was a new order of things. 
The change was profound. It evidently had the 
approval of the great public. The circumstance that 
this transformation has been hardly less in the Old 
World than in the New, should lead to some hesita- 
tion in attributing it to causes growing out of our 
civil struggle, though doubtless certain concomitantsr 
of the war were among the efficient agencies. Doubt- 
less the explanation which makes great account of 
recent German erudition is wisely' considered. But 
whatever may be among the causes and occasions, 
the fact is unquestioned — early upon the close of the 
civil war very great changes were witnessed alike in 
the letter and the tone of the popular theology. 

About ten years ago — no great chronological ac- 
curacy is in this deemed needful — the nebulao of 
modification began to assume outlines, and new 
formulas of belief became somewhat specific. The 
Trinity, always deemed the citadel of Evangelical^ 
defence, is described now in terms, given by its cham- 
pions, which hardty make it objectionable — which 

1 Usage is the only law in regard to the meaning of words ; and 
even when current use is an evident perversion of the older one, its 
authority cannot easily be resisted. For the same reason that the 
word Catholic is surrendered to the Romanists, the words Evangelical 
and Orthodox may as well be given up to those who have arrogated 
to themselves their exclusive use. 
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even commend it — to the disciples of Channing and 
Dewey. Total depravity, which not long ago meant 
that man in his natural estate was incapable of a good 
thought or act, and was in all regards hostile to his 
Creator, has, in quite recent 3'ears, received an inter- 
pretation which gives to it an air of absolute respect- 
ability. The Atonement, in a former generation 
uniforml}'^ preached as sacrificial, has in notable in- 
stances been displaced by the radically dissimilar 
moral Atonement. Hell, which as I heard it 
preached in m}' jouth meant, and was intended to 
mean, not simply a place, but one of physical tor- 
ment, and this in the world to come, as the penalty 
of disobedience in the life upon jearth, has, in quite 
recent 3'ears, parted with not a little of .its identity 
in all three particulars : it is now set forth as sub- 
stantially signifj-ing not a pain arbitrarily inflicted, 
but the fruition of sin ; not as a place, but as a con- 
dition ; not as a doom, but as a choice, depraved yet 
unconstrained. The Endlessness of punishment has 
in a few instances been formally denied ; in a larger 
number of instances it has been questioned ; in 
nearly ever}^ presentation it is robbed of the major 
part of its terrors, — the most authoritative of the 
conservative utterances kindly gauging it by the 
amount of faculty and the amount of opportunity of 
those on whom it falls ; while as a motive to repent- 
ance it is practically relegated from its once throne 
of thrones to the uon essential and effete. 
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I undertake not to estimate the extent to which 
these revolutionary elements have entered the Old 
Orthodoxy. Jn the lack of accurately verified data, 
such a computation could hardly be attempted without 
bias. The anxious conservator of the Old would see 
little, where the zealous sympathizer with the New 
would see much ; and in either case there would 
be an example of the wish ^becoming father to the 
thought. It must not be forgotten that it is natural 
to overestimate the strength of innovation. They 
who formally turn against positions which they have 
formally obligated themselves to sustain, at once 
arrest the attention of those who are interested in 
the issues whicL are thought to be compromised. 
When the few get much talked about, the public 
imagination sets them down as the man}'. I do not 
think that the number within Orthodox ranks who 
boldlj', verbally, and unequivocally' commit them- 
selves to the modifications which I have described, 
is relatively large. All the signs, however, conclu- 
sively show that there is a strong drift in the di- 
rection of these changes ; and that to a large and 
prophetic degree they are at least incipient in the 
Orthodoxy of the day. There is a sign in the cir- 
cumstance that among those who have with great 
explicitness committed themselves to the modified 
Orthodox}', the proportion of scholarlj'^ and erudite 
divines is large. It ig a sign when the fact is made 
notorious that so wide a departure from the mildest 
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type of the Calvinism which can rightfully hold to 
the name, as the doctrine of possible repentance 
after death, has the toleration of every instructor 
in what is legally the most creed-bound of all the 
theological seminaries. It is a sign when the same 
doctrine is declared to be no disqualification for a 
nominally Calvinistic pastorate by councils which in- 
clude the names of theologians of pre-eminent author- 
ity. It is a sign when the contingency is deemed so 
ominous that the prestige of the most influential 
leaders is summoned to build the barriers anew. 
It is a sign when there is unmistakable timidity in the 
accent of expostulation ; when innovations are met 
in words of forbearance ; when ordaining councils 
ask incipient heretics prayerfuU}' to examine anew 
the dogmas they are disposed to cast oflT; when there 
is long-sufltering and simple entreaty in cases which, 
had the}^ presented themselves a generation ago, 
would have been summarily disposed of with an 
anathema, -r certainly without the concession of de- 
bate. It is onlv when the citadel is seen to be en- 
dangered that the retired veterans are* besought to 
volunteer the succor of their prestige and piature 
experience. To be assured that a leavening element 
is operative in the Old Orthodoxy, one has but to 
read the journals and periodicals specially set for its 
defence. The commotion is not without cause ; and 
there can be but one cause. 

When the body is tending towards general debilit}'^ 
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the weakest organs give the first S3'inptoms. The 
over-weighted bridge yields where the supports are 
most frail. The unusual strain upon the Old Ortho- 
dox}', brought by recent thought and new tests, 
follows the same law : it is chiefly apparent in that 
part of the theological system which the general 
tenor of defence and of criticism identifies as the most 
diflScult to harmonize with reason and justice. The 
doctrine which conditions man's destin}^ in the world 
to come upon the character he forms in the present 
world, — upon his complying with certain require- 
ments before the event of death, making little account 
of the vast differences in moral faculty and in oppor- 
tunit}', — has ever been an occasion for apology rather 
than a theme for confident elucidation. In the case 
of infants the protest of reason has, in the recent gen- 
eration, become so strong that Calvinism has ceased 
to be Calvinistic. But for those who have reached 
the period of accountability the reigning Orthodoxy 
encounters substantially the same diflScultj^ in that 
it does not discriminate between the narrowest span 
of responsible life and that which fills the Psalmist's 
measure, nor see a difference between the estate of 
the semi-insane, the benighted heathen, the even less 
fortunate heathen of the slums of great cities, and 
the estate of the gifled and cultured heathen and 
the most favored in opportunit}' and enlightenment 
in lands nominally Christian. In this connection I 
do not argue the general question thus recognized. 
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My point now is, simply that the tone and phrase of 
defence with which Orthodoxy has sought to answer 
the question, by implication confess that of all its 
questions this is the specially difficult one. If upon 
other phases of dogma Orthodoxy has been confi- 
dent and oracular, upon the one which I have out- 
lined it has been modest and apologetic. If for 
argument's sake we may assume, prior to argument 
in form, that the system of Orthodox}^ has its weak 
place, there can be no hesitation in the matter of 
designating, to name the Doctrine of Probation. 

What might safely have been predicted, what a 
specially apologetic style of defence has virtually 
predicted, comes to pass. The various innovations 
upon Orthodoxy on the part of those nominally 
within its circle have, in the current discussion, 
grouped themselves about a special one. The line 
of criticism centres upon the asserted inequality 
which, in the awarding of an irrevocable destiny, 
makes no account of differences in the faculty and 
the opportunity which are deemed to have a deter- 
minative importance. In 1878, Dr. R. W. Dale, 
in a letter printed in the Christian Union, in which 
he describes changes going on in churches in Eng- 
land, finds occasion to sa}-: "Among Ritualists, 
and those members of the High-Church party who 
touch the borders of Ritualism, there is just now a 
vehement antagonism to what they describe as the 
Protestant doctrine that forces an impassable gulf 
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between the lost and the saved at the moment of 
death, and they are trying to avail themselves of the 
present excitement on the subject to spread a belief 
in the doctrine of Purgatory.'* Accordingly, while 
the vital modifications or revolutions of doctrine 
which I have distinguished are by one and another 
suggested, and in some instances boldly asserted, 
there is by an instinctive agreement a concentration 
upon the probation phase of the historic scheme. 
In whatever else ambiguous or hesitant, and with 
whatever ingenuity in the matter of verbal dis- 
crimination, there is entire agreement among the 
innovators in maintaining the proposition which may 
take this form : Death does not in all cases 

CLOSE THE OPPORTUNITY FOR SALVATION. . 

In this statement the fact is not overlooked that 
its equivalent is commonl}' put timidh', in a h^'pothet- 
ical form, to the effect that if any one does not have 
a sufficient probation before death, he will have one 
provided for him after death. In argument, nothing 
is more common than to prefix that proviso, with 
no implication that what is hypothetical in the 
phrase is therefore conditional in the thought. But in 
statements of positive belief the hypothetical formula 
surrenders the principle. In this instance it directly 
refuses to accept that part of probation, — the 
pivotal one, — which alwa3's unequivocall}' affirms 
that in every ease death does close all opportunit}'. In 
an argument with the atheist there might be occa- 

2 
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sion, to avoid seeming to beg the question, to sa}*, 
^^ If there be a God;" but who, in stating his 
real Christian belief, would think of that hypothetical 
phrase ? ^ 

In the controversy which within Orthodox lines 
now ranges around the equivalent of this proposi- 
tion, it appears to not a few without those lines that 
both parties proceed upon principles and Scripture 
interpretations which are themselves untenable. 

2 In an article which appeared in the "Congregationalist," of 
Nov. 22d, Dr. Austin Phelps gives expression to the sharp protest : 
" A more important peculiarity of the discussion, and one perilous to 
the popular faith, is the hypothetical way in which the advocates of 
the new departure deny the ancient belief that the end of probation 
and the end of life are synchronous. ' //*,' we are told,. 'there are 
beings —infants, idiots, and some heathen — who have no fair trial 
of character in this life, thev will not be denied such trial in another. 
// this world gives them no fair chance of salvation, another world 
will. Jf they have not known and intelligently rejected Christ 
here, they will not be debarred the opportunity elsewhere. Beyond 
the grave, in Hades, in Paradise, in some city of refuge, or in some 
prison of suspended destiny, such infirm souls, if they exist, shall 
find the gospel preached, and salvation offered. Prayer for them is 
not forbidden.' This hypothetical way of holding in suspense the 
ancient faith, is fraught with peril. To a scholarly mincl an hy- 
pothesis seems a very harmless thing. But to the common mind 
the danger is that hypothesis will carry the force of assertion. 
If we discourse in this hypothetical strain we shall be believed to 
hold much more than we affirm. We shall be understood as deny- 
ing much more than we do deny. When confronted with the perils 
of our teaching, we may honestly shelter ourselves behind the 
rampart of our hypotheses; but the popular mind does not follow 
us to such retreat. We shall be quoted as holding a secret faith. 
That which we hold in the cloudland of an *if,' the common mind 
\n\\ hold in clear sunlight. The common-sense of men is not 
diplomatic." 
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Reserving for another connection my reasons, I 
content myself here with a bare statement of what I 
deem the situation. The system of Calvinistic Or- 
thodoxy is in its concUisions consistent, compact, 
and logical. Its fallacy, if I may here presume 
that it has an}*, is not so much in its reasoning 
as in the data from which it reasons. Grant its 
premises, its deductions cannot be successfully 
disputed. It is vulnerable in what it assumes 
rather than in what it educes. The structure can 
be demolished onl}' by removing the foundations. 
I might not concede all this in reference to every 
detail or even phase of Orthodox}^, but as a general 
description of it as a S3^stem I can but deem the con- 
cession just. But in the controversy to which I make 
special allusion both parties, for the most part, 
stand upon the same basis. It hence appears to me, 
and to a large number not within the so-called 
Evangelical fold, whom I may humbly represent, 
that in the controversy as conducted the champions 
of the Old have the argument. The champions of 
the New are fettered by their antecedents or habits 
of belief and exegesis. If measurably sound in 
certain conclusions, the}' are illogical and self-contra- 
dictor}' in their methods of reaching the conclusions. 
They have begun an innovation the issues of which, 
probably in the near future, the}- for obvious reasons 
do not foresee. They will, I doubt not, successfully 
maintain their modifications, but to do so they will 
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be compelled to make them far more radical. No 
dogmatic change can be durable which fails to go 
to the root. To those not nominally Orthodox the 
New — under which term it will be understood that 
I summarize such modifications of the historic creed 
as I have described — is hopeful but not satisfactory. 
It must go much further or recede. I do not think 
it will recede. 

In these and succeeding pages m}^ object is to con- 
sider the general topic of Probation. But I expect 
to do this both with specific and incidental references 
to the current controversy within the churches which 
assume to be Evangelical. It appears to me need- 
ful that premises now avoided, alike b}^ both of the 
parties which I have distinguished, should be intro- 
duced as having vital bearings upon the general sub- 
ject, — - premises which, while in some regards radically 
opposed to those too willinglj^ conceded, will, I be- 
lieve and trust, be found in harmonj' with a true 
Scripture exegesis, and with tested psychological and 
ethical truths. With proper deference to the erudi- 
tion and theological prestige of eminent divines, 
whose positions I may humbly controvert, I submit 
the criticisms and the more positive positions given 
in the following chapters. I may reasonably ask for 
them the candor, even if I fail to get the approval, of 
all who may think it worth their while to give them a 
perusal. 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE QUESTION STATED, 



'T^HE first task is a very important one, — that of 
-*- accurately and intelligibly stating the com- 
prehensive question. At the threshold of the dis- 
cussion I therefore ask, What do the theologians mean 
by the word probation when applied 'to the immortal 
destinj* ? The general use of the word is to signif}' a 
trial. Every steam-boiler is, before use, subjected to 
a strain sufficient to determine if its weakest part is 
equal to the maximum requirement. While bearing 
this strain it may be said to be under probation. 
Iron bridges are tested to determine if their strength 
is fully sufficient for the heaviest burden likely to be 
put upon them. While subjected to the test a bridge 
is literall}^ even if not in customary phrase, '* under 
probation." When the word is applied to man, its 
meaning is modified, or greatly extended, to meet 
the conditions of a moral and responsible nature. 
The notion that man is subjected to the temptations 
of earth merely to have it appear whether he is strong 
enough to resist them, would impress every one as 
an absurdity not less than a wanton crueltj'. It 
would be an assumption that a human soul is on a 
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level with, and simpty analogous to, a piece of 
physical mechanism. Applied to men probation is 
•intended to signify a trial, not to determine capabilit}^ 
but willingness and purpose. The theologians do 
not mean to teach the doctrine that man is placed 
on the earth for the purpose of having it made mani- 
fest whether he has the moral abilit}- to compl}' with 
certain requirements, but rather that of making it 
manifest whether he will comply with those require- 
ments as the conditions of blessedness in the world 
to come. This is the kind of probation that is meant 
when, in certairl church organizations, applicants for 
the ministry or for membership are put upon a trial, 
it may be of a year or a shorter period. In its theo- 
logical sense probation has to do less with faculty 
and specially with conduct, — conduct within a speci- 
fied time. In theological orthodox}' the doctrine is 
— perhaps I should say has been — that in order to 
enter heaven after death, man must do certain things 
before death. His opportunity to do those things 
before death, including the temptations not to do 
them, is his probation. In this I aim simply to give 
an exact and complete definition or description ; cer- 
tainfy I am not indicating mj' own belief. 

This doctrine has, until recent 3'ears, been unques- 
tioned within circles rigidly and technically Calvinistic. 
Near a century and a half ago one of the strongest of 
the theologians who have honored the English Church 
said: "The general doctrine of religion, that our 
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present life is a state of probation for a future one, 
comprehends under it several particular things dis- 
tinct from each other. But the first and more com- 
mon meaning of it seems to be, that our future inter- 
est is now depending^ and depending upon ourselves, 
— that we have scope and opportunities here for that 
good and bad behavior which God will reward and 
punish hereafter, together with temptations to one, 
and inducements of reason to the other." ^ The 
divine whose prestige in the Evangelical churches of 
New England exceeds that of any of his contempo- 
raries, has recently' made the statement: " We learn 
from the spirit and style of the Divine Law that 
ever}' man who dies unrenewed passes through death 
at once into a state of moral punishment^ and not of 
probation." ^ A younger Evangelical writer, who 
has given to the subject special attention, says with 
much confidence: ''A little reflection will show to 
any one, that underl3'ing all the activities of evangel- 
ical Christians is the belief that what is done for the 
salvation of men must be done in this world, and for 
the living,'* ^ The couplet so familiar to all English- 
speaking people, to the effect that the vilest sinner 
has a chance for salvation while — and presumably 

1 Tlie Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed. By Joseph 
Butler, LL. D. Part I. chap. iv. 

2 A Sermon by Prof. E. A. Park, D. D , at North Andover, Oct. 
11, 1882, at the Installation of Rev. H. H. Leavett, printed in the 
" Congregationalist." 

8 An Inquiry concerning the Relation of Death to Probation. By 
G. Frederick VTright. Chap. i. p. 11. 
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oxAy while — the lamp of life bums, at once defines 
and limits the doctrine of Probation as historic in 
Calvinistic Orthodox}'. 

The fact is apparent, 3^et it should be impressively 
stated, that the question whether the doctrine now 
described is true, is, so far as its positive merits are 
considered, exclusivelj' Biblical. Philosophy, anal- 
ogies, natural probabilities, whatever their subsidiary 
bearings, — and tjiese J hold to be ver}'' great, — 
have not affirmed, cannot affirm it. If true, we can 
onlj' know of its truth b}' explicit and conclusive 
Sci*iptures. If true, philosophy may be presumed to 
harmonize with it, to give it sanction, and to suggest 
pertinent illustrations ; but it will not be claimed that 
apart from, and independently' of. Scripture, philos- 
oph}' gives for it any authoritative word. If true, 
the Bible must be initiator}' ; all else is accessor}', 
and, in the absence of the principal, well nigh worth- 
less as affirmative proof. Whether or not the author 
already quoted sufficiently weighs his words when he 
declares it to be "a cardinal principle of Protestant- 
ism that nothing is to be incorporated into the active 
beliefs of the Christian life, except due warrant can 
be fouud for it in the Bible," "* it is evident from the 
nature of the topic that the words are rigidly true in 
regard to the doctrine now under consideration. My 
chief and imperative duty, therefore, is that of exam- 
ining the doctrine of Probation in the light of the 
Scripture passages which are cited in support of it. 

* Relation of Death to Probation, chap. i. p. 18. 
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CHAPTER II. 

PROBATION AN ASSUMED ADJUNCT OP ENDLESS 

PUNISHMENT. 

^ I ^HE doctrine of Probation is, in the Calvinistic 
-*- scheme, simply a segment of the doctrine of 

• 

Endless Punishment. Neither necessarily implies 
the other. It is conceivable that there might be a 
trial or opportunity upon earth without a risk of such 
indescribable greatness. It is conceivable that end- 
less punishment may be the penalt}' of sin, irrespec- 
tive of the place or the duration of the sin. No 
natural necessity' connects the two beliefs. If there 
is a connection, we can have knowledge of it only as 
it is revealed. Orthodox divines understand the 
Bible to teach both doctrines, and also to make the 
minor one the prelude to the other, inseparably con- 
nected therewith. But in the lack of a necessity' in- 
hering in the nature of the case the Scriptures which 
are thought to prove the one do not prove the other, 
unless the same passage distinctl}' recognizes the two. 
The passage which more than an}^ other is thought 
to reveal the endlessness of punishment is Matt. xxv. 
46: "And these shall go away into eternal punish- 
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ment, but the righteous into life eternal." ^ On the 
supposition that such is a correct interpretation of 
the passage, there is nothing in the words that so 
much as hints of an opportunity on eartli lost. It is 
of course perfectly legitimate to show, or attempt to 
show, bj' other and related passages, especiall}' by 
the context, that probation is connected with the 
particular one quoted. But the very appeal to the 
other and presumed related passages is a conces- 
sion that the one in which the doom is thought to be 
revealed, does not of itself assert or involve the minor 
one of a probationary state on earth. The distinction 
which I here point out is a very important one.- If 
the two doctrines are so distinct that the one does not 
obvioush', "as a matter of course, imply the other, it 
follows that the two must be based upon two sets of 
passages,, or, at least, and what is practically the 
same thing, upon passages making two distinct state- 
ments. I cannot conceive^ it possible that any one 
who apprehends the plain distinction will dispute my 
proposition. 

In a book first issued in 1840,^ the author attempted 
to consider all the Scripture passages which have, or 
at that date had, been supposed to teach or to in- 
volve, or have special bearings upon, the endlessness 
of the punishment of the wicked. In man}- of the 

1 All citations in this book from the New Testament will beon the 
words of the Revised Version, except when the contrary is stated. 

2 The Plain Guide to Universalism. By Thomas Whittemore. 
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instances the author gives the names of the many 
conspicuous divines who have made confident appeal 
to the particular passage as a proof-text of endless 
misery, or as having its use in some bearing upon 
that doctrine. The number of passages cited from 
the Old Testament is thirt}'. The number found in the 
New Testament is ninet^'-five, though several of these 
are parallel passages in the Gospels.. It appears that 
the aggregate of Bible passages appealed to bj' the 
aggregate of defenders of the doctrine named, maj', in 
round numbers, be set down as a hundred. Seven 
years earlier a book was issued, which I doubt not 
was, and still often is, full of surprises to those who 
have taken it for granted that all the Universalist 
interpretations of the so-called ' ' hard texts " were 
innovations upon Orthodox exegesis.^ The purpose 
of the compiler and author was to produce Orthodox 
interpretations of all the New Testament passages 
which even remotely have been regarded as favoring 
the doctrine that the punishments of the world suc- 
ceeding death will have no termination. The first 
passage considered, '' Repent ye, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand," (Matt. iii. 2) is an example of 
a large number in which the particular exegetical bear- 
ing would be regarded as quite remote. The whole 
number of passages thus considered taken wholly 

8 Selections from Eminent Commentators who have believed in 
punishment after death; wherein they have a^eed with Universalists 
in their Interpretations of Scriptures relating to Punishment. By 
Lucius R. Paige. 
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from the New Testament is one hundred and forty- 
three. If, however, we base an estimate simpty upon 
those Scriptures which are or have been regarded 
as more directly pertinent, the number cannot exceed 
a hundred.' * 

Turning now to the other set of Scripture passa- 
ges, — those appealed to as teaching the minor doc- 
trine of Probation, or those of the hundred which 
are thought to include a recognition of this doctrine, 
— I meet with a profound surprise. The book jus't 
issued, to which I have before referred, — "An 
Inquiry concerning the Relation of Death to Proba- 

* It does not enter into the plan of this work to give expositions, or 
to refute the Evangelical expositions and applications, of these passages 
except in the instances and in the regards in which they have been, or 
yet are, regarded as Scripture proofs of the doctrine of Probation as 
limited to this life. Those who seek for the interpretations which Uni- 
versalists present with great and continually growing confidence, are 
referred to Dr. Paige's "Selections from Eminent Commentators," 
in which, to a degree quite surprising, so-called Universalist inter- 
pretations are seen to have an Orthodox parentage ; Walter Balfour's 
Inquiries; Dr. Whittemore's Plain Guide to Universalism; the Ely 
and Thomas Discussion; Dr. L; R. Paige's Commentary on the New 
Testament; Dr. Sylvanus Cobb's Compend of Christian Divin- 
itv, and his New Testament Commentarv; Dr. J. W. Hanson's Aion- 
Alonios, and his Bible Threatenings Explained; and Dr. T. B. 
Thayer's Theologj' of Universalism, and his Expository Notes in the 
Christian Leader for 1881-2 I may also refer to the Revised V^ersiou 
of the New Testament in two notable particulars, — the virtual aban- 
donment of all the passages which get their significance from the 
word " Hell " as a translation of the Greek hadts\ and the displace- 
ment of the harsh and ominous word '* Damnation," and the sub- 
stitution of Condemnation. I should add that at this date Orthodox 
divines would considerably reduce the number of passages given in 
the text as relied upon more than a generation ago. 
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tion," by Rev. G. Frederick Wright, — was prepared 
to meet the emergency occasioned by the denial, on 
the part of younger divines and scholars in the 
Evangelical ranks, that in ever}^ instance Probation, 
the opportunity to be saved, is limited to this life. 
The author virtually obligated himself to meet the 
growing and prophetic innovations with such Scrip- 
tures as he deemed decisive. He has been a resi- 
dent of Andover, pastor of one of the Congregational 
churches in that town. The preface of his book is 
dated at Oberlin, and he is now a professor in the 
Oberlin Theological School. He has, therefore, been 
in frequent communion with the best educated minds 
of the denomination to which he belongs. I judge 
him by myself, when I infer that he has improved his 
extraordinary opportunities for getting the largest and 
latest wisdom of his church, as far as it can bear 
upon the theme which he has selected — rather, which 
a serious contingency selected for him. I approach 
his third chapter with the confident heading, '' Scrip- 
ture teaching which must be explained away if there 
is probation after death." The strongest arraj' of 
Scriptures which the best and latest Orthodox schol- 
arship can present in support of the doctrine, that 
for every sinful soul death ends all opportunity for 
salvation, will, I have reason to presume, be made 
in that chapter. I count the passages, and re- 
count. T^i&re are just six ! They will not crowd if 
given in this connection. They are 2 Cor. v. 10; 
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Luke xvi. 19-31 ; Rom. ii. 6-16; Rom. i. 18-28; 
Heb. ix. 27 ; John viii. 21-24. 

I ^m led to the conviction that the author was, on 
coming directly to the issue, somewhat amazed at 
the paucity, if not the inadequateness, of his proofs. 
I have read in some histor}' or romance of a valiant 
knight who aflPected to lead his host upon what had, 
to less confident observers, the appearance of a for- 
lorn hope. In full expectation that glorious victory 
would make immortal his deed of daring, he gave the 
word to his braves and rushed upon the strongly en- 
trenched foe. As the temerit}' of his conduct was 
suddenly revealed to him, what was his anguish on 
discovering that, with here and there a rash excep- 
tion, his "braves" had elected the action which is 
the better part of valor. If, as I surmise, the Rev. 
Mr. Wright has advanced against the recent denial 
of the doctrine of Probation in the expectation 
that a considerable number of the hundred passages 
would sustain him in the encounter, he must have 
suffered something of mortification on discovering 
that only six could be made to render him service ; 
and these six, as I expect to show, not volunteers, 
but impressed conscripts. 

That in all this my reasoning is not gratuitous is 
made apparent b}^ the author's words as he comes 
directly to his subject. The opening paragraph of 
his third chapter, after stating that " Evangelical 
Protestant Churches have from the first been united 
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in believing that the eternal destin}- of man is de- 
termined b}' his character at death," adds: "The 
practical unanimity of the church in all ages^upon 
this point has not arisen solelj' from the silence of the 
Scriptures^ nor from mere negative testimony." In 
the next paragraph the author adds: "The Scrip- 
tures are not, however, altogether silent upon the 
question, but both directly and b}^ implication, upon a 
fair inteipretation, raise the fear, if they do not compel 
the positive belief that the eternal future of every man 
is staked upon his conduct here." Surely these are 
not the words of very confident reliance, even upon 
the six passages that are to be marshalled for the 
conflict. The}' have the accent of a premonition of 
surrender rather than of victor}^ in the near view. 
The . ' ' silence " which is not ' ' altogether " is the 
concession of a silence which is vQvy general. The 
expectation that looks for little more than the rais- 
ing of a " fear " is the equivalent of a notice that the 
creating of " a positive belief" is dismissed at the 
outset. 

Further, the words above quoted do not give the 
onl}' instance in which the author is betrayed into 
the weakness of appealing to the fears of his readers. 
He describes the " hazard " of a false belief as "so 
serious" that a "lingering doubt" should have 
the weight of positive evidence. In his first chapter 
he justifies in form an appeal to the sense of fear. 
His words are : " In fixing upon a practical line of 
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action respecting such a subject, it is proper and 
indeed essential that we consider the consequences . of 
an erroneous judgment upon one side or other of 
the point at issue." The " hazard," he intimates, is 
great. It must be borne in mind that " error in- 
volves irretrievable consequences." Further on he 
adds: " In our ignorance we compel our doubts to 
lean upon the side of safety*^ In such a connection 
it is not pleasant to remember that our author has 
gained distinction in the walks of science, and thiat 
he is the author of a book substantially scientific. ® 
An essay from his pen upon some phase of the 
Darwinian theor}^ not only arrested the attention of 
the great savant, but drew from him a complimentary 
letter. One whom Charles Darwin could approve 
must be presumed something more than a novice in 
science. It is the boast of scientists — and as far 
as regard is had to methods the boast is not without 
good reasons — that the scientific spirit '' knows no 
such word as fear ; " that safety is seen only in 
fidelltv to verified fact; and that to hesitate in 
making a generalization on the score of personal 
consequences would be infidelity to truth. Think 
of a L^'ell hesitating to determine an order of 
stratification, not because the facts are uncertain, 
but because of a serious personal " hazard." Think 
of an Agassiz putting a stop to a particular classi- 
fication, not because he had come to distrust its 

fi Studies in Science and Religion. 
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principle, but because of " the consequences of 
an erroneous judgment ! " I have re-read Mr. 
Wright in the hope of discovering that he meant 
no more than this, — that consequences should have 
weight in the inducing of special care in the search 
for truth. Of course the}'^ should, in science, morals, 
or exegesis. I cannot see that he has so limited the 
application of words which in the lack of such a mean- 
ing are unscientific ; worse than that — immoral. It 
is man's business to teach, and to induce others to 
accept, truth. Apart from this, what has he to do 
with " consequences " ? The responsibility for them 
is not man's. In this formal statement I have — I 
cannot doubt that I have — the full approval of our 
author. His unscientific appeal to personal hazard 
is, I presume, an unwitting confession that the six 
passages are not equal to the strain he intended to 
put upon them. 

Let it not be said that six testimonies, or one 
testimony, to a particular doctrine are conclusive. 
Such a statement ma}' be true enough, but the mean- 
ing it is meant to convej' is false. Protestants pro- 
fess to rely on private judgment. The}' do not assert 
infallibilit3\ The liability to mistake in the work 
of interpretation is the constant presumption of' 
Protestantism. If it is tnie that man's destiny in 
the world to come is conditioned upon the charac- 
ter he forms upon earth, the truth is momentous. 
Who can believe that the Book which comes to 

3 
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warn men of that awful plight and to urge them to 
comply with the conditions of escape, should make 
but six allusions to it ; or even six times six ; or 
even a full hundred? In case the apparent allusions 
to such a doctrine are extremely' occasional, the 
inference is fair, not that the isolated testimonv is 
untrue, but that its import is misapprehended. And 
precisel}'^ so does Mr. Wright reason when on the 
defence, resisting the Scripture argument for a pro- 
bation after death. One of the reasons which he 
gives for not accepting an interpretation put upon 
1 Peter, iii. 19, — that in which it is said that 
Christ "went and preached unto the spirits in 
prison," — is that it stands alone. He adds: '"''If 
there were other passages which clearl}' intimated that 
Christ, in his atoning work, went on a mission to the 
world of lost spirits, there would be propriety' in inter- 
preting these verses so as to accord with the general 
drift of revelation. . . . If it be a fact that Christ 
preached to lost spirits, it is such a very striking one 
that it would naturally have been referred to more 
than once." ^ Yet when our author comes to the 
direct proof of the momentous doctrine that death 
closes the door to hope, he presents but six passages 
from the Book ! He does this without any pretence 
or intimation that he gives them as samples. On 
the contrar}' he gives them with the concession that 
they do no more than show that the Scriptures are 

« Pages 25, 26. 
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not " altogether silent " upon the subject, and with 
the further concession that he expects to create a 
" fear" rather than to produce " positive conviction." 
In truth, the whole tone of his book is to the effect 
that he came to his task expecting to have the 
unwavering and unmistakable support of the* Scrip- 
tures ; but to his great amazement the Scriptures, 
in their direct assertions, have been of very little 
help to him. 

Recent discussion makes quite apparent the fact, 
before hardly suspected, that the doctrine of endless 
punishment as principal has been made to carry the 
probation theory as its appendage. The exegetical 
endeavor has centred upon the more momentous 
question of the final destiny ; and while exclusive 
attention has been directed to this, the minor ques- 
tion of conditions in time has gone unchallenged. 
If the Universalist could make it appear that the 
doctrine of unending woe is not taught in the Scrip- 
tures, he felt, even if he did not ver}^ consciously 
perceive, that he had no occasion to trouble himsdf 
in regard to the problem of probation. If the prin- 
cipal fell, the accessory fell with it, — was of no 
importance without it. If the principal stood, the 
Universalist had no occasion to grapple with the 
second. Hence, so long as the controversy was be- 
tween the Evangelical and the Universalist, there 
was hardly a temptation to so much as raise the 
question in regard to the less important, even though 
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positivel}' important, doctrine of the conditions of 
salvation. When, however, the question comes up 
between Orthodox and Orthodox, and the doctrine 
of probation is challenged, the discover}- is made that 
as matter of dispute the question is substantial!}- a 
new one. What was thought to have been proved 
appears to have been assumed. Where it was deemed, 
as a matter of course, that the Scripture supports 
were many and strong, it is discovered that, what- 
ever their strength, they are numerically few. In 
this I am, of course, exhibiting the subject as it 
presents itself to my own mind. I am not formally 
authorized to speak for others, — certainl}^ not for 
those with whose position in regard to the new dis- 
cussion I take issue. I, however, repeat that a book 
occasioned by the new exigenc}^ speciallj' designed 
to repair the break in the Calvinistic walls made by 
those within the walls, which produces but a half- 
dozen Scripture citations, and these in a tone not of 
confidence but of apologN^ at least fits in with, even if 
it does not logically suggest, the impression which I 
call simply my own. I may not be able to say that 
Mr. Wright's '' The Relation of Death to Probation " 
has, in view of the particular phases which I have 
described, weakened my confidence in the doctrine 
which it formally defends ; it is certain that in no 
regard has the book made that confidence stronger. 

In attempting an exposition of the few Scriptures 
which are thought to teach or irapl}- the Probation 
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scheme, it seems natural and proper to follow the 
only book which urges that scheme, or a vital phase 
of it, against recent criticism. Yet I will not assume 
that this book is to be regarded as including all that 
the believers in that scheme will allege in its support. 
Indeed, I find that in the North Andover installation 
sermon of which mention has been made, Prof. 
Park, though making use of some of Mr. Wright's 
texts, presents a few others. He appears to regard 
Matt. X. 14-15, Luke x. 10-16, Rom. viii. 13, 
Rom. ii. 10-16, Matt. xvi. 19-20, xviii. 18, John 
XX. 22, as either presuming or at least harmonizing 
with his theor}^ of Probation ; and he thinks that he 
finds some ''incidental expressions" in both Testa- 
ments to the same purport. But most of these pas- 
sages are made to bear upon Probation only as their 
assumed connection with other passages forces the 
particular meaning upon them. But with the largest 
latitude of application, Mr. Wright's six passages 
do not receive man}' additions. On any principle of 
computation, the number of passages made to attest 
the doctrine is in startling contrast with its awful 
importance. In the supplementary matter given by 
the Andover divine, and with less of formality by 
other conservators of the Old Orthodoxy, I see no 
occasion for a modification of m}^ statement that 
Probation has had ver^- little discussion, very little 
support from formal argument, but on the contrary 
has, in the general and anxious gaze towards the 
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principal doctrine, slipped into acceptance unchal- 
lenged. ^ 

7 Two weeks after the text was written, the ** Congregationalist " 
(Nov. 22), coutaiued a paper from Dr. Austin Phelps, the first para- 
graph of which, incidentally if not in form, sustains the point 
which the text makes. He says: " Those learned in the history of 
doctrine affirm that this theory '* — that of " continued probation " — 
" has never had the exhaustive discussion which has been given to 
other fundamental doctrines in the evolution of the faith of the 
Church. If so, it should receive such discussion now." 
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CHAPITER III. 

ALLEGED PROOF-TEXTS EXAMINED. 

TN regard to particular passages in the New Tes- 
-■- tament which have in the current discussion 
been cited as proof-texts, — particularly the six to 
which appeal is made by the author of " The Rela- 
tion of Death to Probation," — my task does not 
require that in every case I show the full and unmis- 
takable meaning of the passage. My end is gained 
if I make it appear that the passage does not sup- 
port the Probation doctrine. I shall suffer no humil- 
iation even if forced to admit, in a particular 
instance, that the meaning is bej'ond my ken. Does 
any one pretend that the Bible presents no diffi- 
culties ; that no Scripture is hard to understand ; 
that every verse in Romans, in Jude, in Revelation, 
is perfectly clear ; that commentators are at agree- 
ment? The question needs no answer. Yet, again, 
does it follow that because it is not clear that the 
apostle means tliis^ he certainlj^ must mean that ? 
Various supposed North- West passages have been 
tried and found to be imaginary ; does it follow that 
therefore some other supposed passage must be the 
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real one? The Catholic divines allege Matt. xvi. 
16-19, as a proof- text of the dogma that Peter was 
made a Pope, and that to him was intrusted the 
prerogative of binding on earth those who shall be 
bound hereafter. Protestants do not agree as to 
the meaning of the passage. It is therefore cer- 
tain that some Protestant inteipretations are false. 
Does it therefore follow that the Romanist interpre- 
tation is true? Suppose a Protestant to make the 
candid concession, " I am unable to determine in 
what sense Christ spoke those words." Does that 
concession of fallibility establish the Papal infalli- 
bility ? Though it may not be possible for a Protes- 
tant to tell what the passage does mean, may he not 
therefore be able to tell what it does not mean ? To 
the general question the Protestant can give but one 
answer ; the Romanist, if intelligent and candid, can 
give but one, and that the same, answer. I may 
not know which road leads to Rome, but I know a 
great many roads which certainly do not go in that 
direction. 

In an humble attempt so far to expound par- 
ticular passages as to show that they do not lean 
to the doctrine of Probation, I may disclose my 
fallibility in particular instances, b}- not making 
absolutely sure, or giving beyond the possibilit}' of 
criticism, the actual meaning. If any reader thinks 
he makes so much of a discovery in regard to my 
work, I firmly demand the benefit which as a Protes- 
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tant he would demand for himself, — the full and 
consistent right to argue against a 'particular applica- 
tion of Scripture, in regard to which every application 
is or may be uncertain. 

Following the order given in connection with the 
six passages which are submitted as proof-texts in 
''The Relation of Death to Probation," the first is 
2 Cor. V. 10: "For we must all be made manifest 
before the judgment-seat of Christ, that each one 
may receive the things done in the body according to 
what he hath done, whether it he good or bad." 

The specialty of proof is thought to be the specifi- 
cation that the reward or punishment is to be for 
things done in the hody^ implying things done during 
the life on earth, and further implying that the 
reward or penalt}' is to be rendered in a state subse- 
quent to the life of the bodj^ — that is, after death. 

It is a significant circumstance that in giving to 
the text this interpretation, no allusion is made to 
the fact that the italicized word done is supplied by 
the translators. Thus Albert Barnes is almost 
elaborate in dwelling upon the things to be rewarded 
or punished, as things which cannot be done after 
death. " It is," he says, "to be for all the deeds 
done in the hody,*^ Yet in the passage at the head 
of his note the word done is in italics, — the constant 
notice of a word not in the original. Likewise Prof. 
Park cites the passage with special stress on the 
words done in the hody^ just as if there were no 
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occasion to recognize the addition made by the 
translators, or to give reasons in justification of 
what they took the liberty of doing. To precisely 
the same effect is the comment of Mr. Wright : "In 
this case it is expressly said that we shall receive 
according to what we have done in the body'^ Our 
author is at liberty to show, if he can do so, that 
the supplied word is needed to give the sense of the 
original ; but when, neglecting this, he presumes to 
say that "it is expressly said that we shall receive 
according to what we have done in the body," I re- 
mind him that what is " expressly said" is just the 
opposite of what he alleges. What is "expressly 
said" is that we shall "receive the things in the 
hody^ The " expressly said " is in form a denied of 
the doctrine of Probation in the particular of after- 
death punishment for sins committed before death. 

Whether or not the passage means what b}^ jts 
words is "expressly said," is, lam ready to con- 
cede, a debatable question. In the matter of in- 
terpretation the poetical, figurative, hyperbolical 
rhetoric of the Scriptures is alwa3's to be taken into 
searching and candid consideration. But I have come 
upon no instance — I do not say that one cannot be 
produced — in which an Evangelical interpreter de- 
bates the legitimacy of the supplied word. The 
general — so far as I have discovered, uniform — 
treatment of this passage by Orthodox divines is 
characteristic. There seems to be a general willing- 
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ness to let a passage have its effect upon minds 
prepossessed with a particular interpretation. If 
not in every case a conscious appeal to prejudice, 
no pains are taken to get an intelligent approval in 
a warning against prejudice. Just the same as to 
the mind of the Romanist the words, " This is m}' 
bod}'," ''This is m}' blood," always convey the 
notion of the Real Presence, so that his priest has 
but to pronounce them in his hearing, certain of the 
effect, — so to most Protestant minds the leading 
terms of the passage under consideration, including 
the supplied words, are associated with a particular 
belief, and hence can, b}' the bare citation, be made 
to secure the desired impression. In the use of 
2 Cor. v. 10, I find nothing that savors of expo- 
sition ; I find simply an appeal — often unconscious 
I doubt not — to a prepossessed belief, which at 
once and unintelligently makes the sought for 
application. 

The meaning of the passage cannot, I am confi- 
dent, be difficult to determine. In all the preceding 
part of the chapter, and in the last three verses of 
the fourth chapter, the Apostle is evident!}- describ- 
ing a difference between being at home in the body 
and being absent from the body, with Christ. lie 
preferred to be out of the bod}', with Christ, to the 
being in the body, absent from Christ. Then in verse 
9, Chap, v., dropping the antithesis between the two 
estates, he asserts a general principle : ' ' Wherefore 
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also we make it our aim, whether at home or absent, to 
be well-pleasing unto him." Note tlie significance 
of the words which I have italicized. The meaning 
is, that it does not matter when or where, — whether 
in this world or in another, whether now or in the 
future, — the important thing, alike applicable to 
man in all worlds and at all periods, is *' to be well- 
pleasing unto " Christ ; — a most blessed and wel- 
come truth. The principle is uniform and constant, 
irrespective of time and place, that the approval of 
Christ is the all-important consideration. Then fol- 
lows the general principle of Christ's judgment, also 
irrespective of time or place, that all must appear 
before him, be made manifest unto him, for the re- 
compense, whatever it may be, which is their due. 

I cannot see that the supplied words are needful 
to harmonize the passage with its context. But if, 
for the argument's sake, the need of them is ad- 
mitted, I see not wherein the doctrine of Probation 
gets an}' support. I distinctly see, however, several 
things which rigidly negative that doctrine, A few of 
these things may have some elucidation in this con- 
nection. 

1. The doctrine of Probation, I repeat, hinges 
the immortal destiny upon man's character at the 
tune of his death. The vilest sinner has a chance so 
long as the vital lamp holds out. And after deatli 
it is all punishment or it is all reward. Does the 
passage give so much as the shadow of warrant to 
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such teaching? I firml}' assert that it is impossible 
to frame language which would mare abruptly and 
unmistakably assert the contrary^ than 2 Cor. v. 10! 
What are the "things" to be received? Either all 
that are good, or else all that are bad, — and the 
one class of things to the exclusion of the other? 
Nothing like this ! On the contrary, both the good 
and the bad are to be received, according to desert. 
Each is to receive as his merit or dement shall deter- 
mine, " whether good or bad." So far from being a 
proof- text of the doctrine of Probation, that doctrine 
absolutely requires that 2 Cor. v. 10 be " explained 
away ! " 

The passage is simpl}- a re-statement, in specific 
reference to the reign of Christ, of the principle 
enunciated in Ecclesiastes xii. 14 : " For God shall 
bring ever}' work into judgment, with ever}^ secret 
thing, whether it be good, or whether it be evil." 
A doctrine which compels the rescinding of " every 
work," even every " secret thing," to substitute the 
character which shall be real when the bod}' parts 
with its vitalit}', should not be insisted upon as 
having for its support either the letter or spirit of 
the particular Scripture under examination. 

2. Again, 2 Cor. v. 10 negatives the Probation 
doctrine, in the regard that it asserts the Judgment as 
coeval with., and integral in, the Kingdom of Christ 
on earth. This is asserted in the particular that 
the whole of man's merit and demerit is matter of 
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judgment, as just elucidated. And in this the pas- 
sage fits in with,* and is interpretative of, a principle 
which permeates the New Testament. 

The time has passed when, without incurring con- 
tempt, one can build up what he pleases to call a 
Scripture argument, with a mosaic of quotations. 
Thoughtful men of all denominations confess that the 
Bible must be interpreted b}- a principle of interpre- 
tation : only, as Eible men, they insist that the prin- 
ciple shall be sought for in the Bible, and not simply 
be brought to it. Evangelical writers, not less than 
those to whom they den}' that title, make in these 
days great account of the '' trend of Scripture," the 
" flow of sentiment" therein, the underlying and 
interpretative truths. What is called the " Bible its 
own interpreter" does not mean the explaining of an 
isolated passage by another passage equall}' isolated. 
Were that all, the interpreter would be compelled to 
furnish from himself the rule of interpretation. The 
meaning is, the interpreting of a particular passage 
in the light of a verified Bible principle, the making 
of an isolated passage accord with the drift of the 
Bible as a whole. In the lack of some law of this 
character, it is eas}' enough to collate any number of 
contradictions. For an example, put the passage, 
" And it repented the Lord that he had made man" 
(Gen. vi. 6) by the side of "God is not man that he 
should lie ; neither the son of man that he should 
repent" (Numbers xxiii. 19), and the verbal contra- 
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diction is obvious. But when viewed in the light of 
a principle which Prof. E. A. Park made clear, even 
luminous, many years ago, — that the Bible makes 
a distinction between the theologj' of the intellect, 
which is coldly exact, and the theology of feeling, 
which when measured b}' the intellect is inexact, — 
the contradiction is displaced b}- a beautiful and 
instructive harmonj'. Neither passage explains the 
other. A 'principle explains both. , 

The statement that Christ came to establish a king- 
dom, and this upon the earth, will have the instant 
assent of all students of the New Testament, irre- 
spective of creed or sect. That this purpose, the 
setting up of the kingdom of God, pervades the 
Book, and has the qualit}' and interpretative author- 
ity of a principle, will, I am sure, be as promptly 
and eagerly- allowed. That his all-comprehensive 
mission was that of founding this kingdom, and 
reigning in it till a time shall come when he is to 
surrender it to God the Father, who therein becomes 
all in all, is, I am sure, a New Testament principle 
in the faith of all Christians. The duration of that 
kingdom, the question of its existence in the world 
of spirits, the nature and the extent of its triumphs, 
are indeed ver}^ important essentials of that principle. 
But as these open the door for difference and contro- 
versy, I here make no statement or claim in regard to 
them. Restricting m}' aflSrmation exclusively to the 
operation of this kingdom upon the earth, no dissent 
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is provoked. So much has the nature and force of a 
New Testament " trend," an authoritative principle. 
It enters into everj' conception of a kingdom, how- 
ever metaphorical its use, that there is law, a reign. 
"Kingdom" and "reign" are almost convertible 
terms. This is so obviously in the words of definition 
that we hardl}^ need the apostolic assurance : " For 
he must reign till he hath put all his enemies under his 
feet." Now, a kingdom without a principle of judg- 
ment would be an anomal3\ Judgment is the execu- 
tive phase of all magistrac}'. Hence, when the new 
Testament says that Christ came to establish a divine 
rule, to give law, to build up a kingdom, it is a part 
of the saying, is integral in the saying, that he came 
to execute judgment. Upon this point citations are 
familiar and abundant. "The Father . . . hath given 
all judgment unto the Son" (John v. 22) ; " And he 
gave him authorit}' to execute judgment" (verse 27) ; 
" And Jesus said. For judgment came I into this 
world" (ix. 39) ; "Now is the judgment of this world" 
(xii. 31). In every instance the connection may 
limit or modify the meaning of the salient words, 
particularly in the last citation, which doubtless is the 
recognition of a crisis in the affairs of men ; but the 
general principle of judgment, as the accompaniment 
of law or dominion, is unmistakable. 

If the judgment, as pertaining to the executive phase 
of government. Is constant therein, and inseparable 
from \t^ judgment must begin with the kingdom, proceed 
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with it^ and stop with it. This, I affirm, is a principle. 
It is not an accident, an accompaniment, an incident 
of New Testament teaching ; it is present in every 
fibre of that teaching. It is a "trend " manifest in the 
whole course of the revelation. I am full}^ persuaded 
that all the creeds denominated Evangelical have 
overlooked, and by implication denied, this New Tes- 
tament fundamental. They do not make the judg- 
ment even contemporary with the Gospel reign, much 
less a constituent of it. They detach it and b}- arbi- 
trar}' definition make it supplementary to that reign. 
In the Orthodox gospel ada}^ of judgment, instead of 
being in its letter and scope, is in fact its appendix. 
The New Testament puts the judgment at the very 
beginning of Christ's kingdom ; Orthodoxy puts it 
at the end of that kingdom. And by a stupendous 
mistake, without parallel in other departments of 
exegesis, Orthodoxj' assigns the twenty-fifth chapter 
of Matthew to the closing of Christ's reign ; whereas, 
— so I confidently maintain, — the chapter, especi- 
allj' if studied in the light of the two chapters which 
precede it, assigns itself to the setting vp of that 
dominion. And the confirmation of this view is 
overwhelming in the undeniable fact that the fifteenth 
chapter of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, which 
in graphic and unmistakable terms describes the end 
of Christ's kingdom, does not so much as allude to judg- 
ment,^ And the particular section of the Orthodox 

1 For the details of this general statement which the scope of this 

4 
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scheme which makes the stupendous mistake — rather, 
which is that mistake — is the doctrine of Probation. 
The very notion of this world as one simply of trial, 
and of the next world as one simply of recompense, 
is a severing of what by definition is one and insep- 
arable in a real kingdom. When the probation 
theory puts the reign wholly here^ and the judgment 
wholly there ^ it has made a separation of the blood 
and the life in the body of New Testament incul- 
cation. 

To guard against misapprehension it may be need- 
ful to explain that this interpretative principle, of 
judgment as co-existent with governmtent, is not the 
equivalent of the notion that sinners are punished 
"■ as they go along," — in the sense that each entity 
of wrong is at once followed by its separate entity of 
penalty. If any body was ever shallow enough to urge 
a notion in such flat contradiction of the most common 
facts of observation, I have never met with such 
a person. That recompense follows virtue or vice 
as the smart follows the burn, as the thunder suc- 
ceeds the lightning, while it includes a truth, is at a 
great remove from being the complete and essen- 
tial truth. Without doubt, everj^ evil thought or 
act is injurious to him who thus thinks or acts, and 
the injur}^ has the quality of penalty. Ever}' impru- 
dence in the use of the e3'e has an instant, indeed an 

book hardly calls for, see comments upon Matt. xxiv. and xxv. in 
Paige's Commentary. 
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accompanj'ing, penalt^^ in the weakening of that 
vital organ. The very beginning in the entertaining 
of an illegitimate purpose is the verj' beginning of 
harm to the moral nature, and all such harm is re- 
tributive. But what ma}^ be distinguished as a course 
of virtue or a course of sin requires time, often much 
time, for the complete and distinctive fruition, — as 
when in middle life, or later, the good or the evil hab- 
its of earlv life have a distinct outcome in the moral 
and social and even the secular estate. We reap 
that which we sow ; but we do not reap when we sow. 
Yet the pervading principle is not whoUj* or even 
essentially in the outlined and exactl}^ measured har- 
vest, but in the successive causes of the harvest ; and 
the principle of fruition is active from the instant of 
sowing to the instant of reaping. The fallacy is 
vital, — and it is the distinctiveness of the Probation 
scheme, — which denies the indissolubleness of the 
connection, and the constant connection, between the 
first movement of germination and the ulterior issue. 
All analogies based upon the operations of imperfect, 
man-made governments, which make an absolute and 
mechanical distinction between the crime of yesterday 
and the award of penalt}' on the morrow, are without 
pertinence and are illusive. They are not compari- 
sons of, but contrasts to, the Divine law, which is its 
own avenger, whereby the way of the transgressor, 
and not simply the end of the wa}-, is hard. 
In a final word upon this phase of the theme, as in- 
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volved in an exposition of 2 Cor. v. 10, it is needful 
that I remind the reader that the rhetorical garb in 
which the New Testament presents the sublime career 
of Christ as Lord and Master in his kingdom, and as 
at the same time Judge, is after the Oriental custom of 
the age and people, — highly picturesque, poetic, and 
figurative. Is anj^ one so imbecile in his literalness 
of interpretation as to believe that Christ was to 
come in the sky, enveloped in vapor, with a personal 
retinue of angels ; that he was to take a sitting pos- 
ture on a veritable throne, while all the nations of 
the earth were, in form, to be brought before him ; 
that the "judgment-seat" was to be literally a seat 
with a place and shape in space, exactly like the 
"elevated platform at the end of the Basilica," 
whereupon the Caesars sat in the Roman forum ? If 
I have such a reader, I can sincerely say that I ten- 
derly commiserate him, but I cannot persuade myself 
that to argue the matter with him would be a profit- 
able use of the space and the time. 

3. My closing comment upon the passage is to the 
eflTect that were I to concede — what the foregoing 
considerations show cannot in fact be conceded — 
that the Evangelical interpretation is true in the two 
particulars of placing the judgment wholly in the 
future world, and of making the punishment follow 
as the remote award for sins long before committed 
upon the earth, the third and far more essential par- 
ticular does not follow, nor is it afl^rmed or even in- 
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ti mated, that the award is endless. The declaration is, 
that men shall receive as reward or penalty certain 
things. No hint is given in regard to the duration of 
these things. Their endlessness is an assumption. 
Whether or not the passage has a relation with other 
passages, where b}' the duration of the things is affirmed 
to be unending, is, of course, a debatable question. 
But in and of itself, 2 Cor. v. 10 has no word, hint, 
or suggestion to the effect that, however it may be 
with a limited destiny, the immortal destin}' is in any 
wa}^ conditioned upon things done any where, whether 
in tlie bod}' or out of it. 

In the particulars thus outlined an interpretation 
has been taken for granted, and it has been held by 
an appeal to human fear, by the surmising of " aw- 
ful consequences." I rest my comments upon the 
greatly used and much perverted passage, with the 
reflection that, in m}' judgment, it should be taken 
out of an}' list of Scriptures upon which the attempt 
is made to base the doctrine of Probation. 

The parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus is 
relied upon with especial confidence as a proof of 
the doctrine under consideration. The full parable 
is given in Luke xvi. 19-31. The part of it which 
is thought to be directly conclusive is in verses 
22-26 inclusive : — 

" And it came to pass that the beggar died, and that 
he was carried away by the angels into Abraham's bosom: 
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and the rich man also died, and was buried. And in 
Hades he lifted up his eyes, being in torments, and seeth 
Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in his bosom. And he cried 
and said, Father Abraham, have mercy on me, and send 
Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of his finger in water, 
and cool my tongue, for I am in anguish in this flame. 
But Abraham said. Son, remember that thou in thy life- 
time receivedst thy good things, and Lazarus in like man- 
ner evil things: but now here he is comforted and thou 
art in anguish. And beside all this, between us and you 
there is a great gulf fixed, that they which would pass 
from hence to you may not be able, and that none may 
cross over from thence to us.'* 

Less than a generation ago a vital phase of the 
controversy, on the part of those who denied the 
customary Orthodox interpretation, was simply to 
prove that the passage gives a parable. When, 
however, the doctrine of physical torments in literal 
fire was abandoned (at this date not a few presume 
to deny it was ever taught), it was discovered tliat 
the literalness of the story of Dives must also be 
set aside. In . the South Andover sermon, Pro£ 
Park alludes to it as a parable, in terms which 
almost imply that the parabolic nature of it was 
never questioned. Mr. Wright also calls it a para- 
ble, in words which would indicate that the fact is 
not a matter of dispute. The abandonment of the 
literalness of the story was, however, at the first, 
accompanied with the statement that a parable, 
though it does not relate to what has been, does 
describe what may he. It was soon perceived that 
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this position is untenable, for it implied the literal- 
ness of the physical torments and the flames. Then 
the distinction was made between the essential and 
the accidental or subsidiary parts of the parable. 
This distinction is well made, 'for it is a proverb that 
a parable " does not go on all fours." 

The question then presses, What is the essential 
and what the subsidiary? And this is a question. 
The Evangelical has no authority for settling the 
matter without argument, any more than has he of 
the contrary part. In what particulars the parable 
describes what may be, and in what particulars it 
describes what cannot be, is matter of inquiry. It 
is, however, an Evangelical custom to assume that 
whatever can be made to sustain the Probation doc- 
trine is the essential, and whatever is obviously 
hostile to that doctrine is subsidiary ! 1Mr. Wright, 
who has been driven to a discussion of the subject 
by defections on the part of his \Own brethren, 
devotes to the whole parable not more than the 
equivalent of one of these pages. And all that he 
condescends to submit in justification of his own 
distinction between the essential and the subsidiar}-, 
is to name three particulars of what he deems the 
meaning, and then sententiously assume their truth ! 
His three particulars are, the impassable line sepa- 
rating the good from the bad, symbolized by the 
gulf; the hopelessness of sendhig messengers from 
Dives to the five brethren ; and the asking of no 
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favor beyond a slight modification of the torment. 
He then dispatches the subject in these five lines of 
assumption: " The force of these statements is not 
diminished by the fact that the}' occur in a parable ; 
for these are b}' no means subsidiary portions of the 
parable. On the contrary-, thej^ are the very points 
upon which the teaching of the parable turns." ^ 

Even so much in the way of proof is contrary to 
most Evangelical precedents ! Mj^ own belief is that 
the whole application of the parable, alike in what 
is essential and what is incidental, is radically mis- 
apprehended by most — though, as will presentl}'^ be 
sTiown, not by all — the Orthodox commentators ; 
and that their treatment of it is determined by the 
exigencies of a creed, and not by an unbiassed inquiry 
into the object and intent of Christ in relating tlie 
story. The plan of this work, however, does not 
call for a statement of the reasons which, to my 
own mind, justify' this belief, except to the extent in 
which such a statement bears upon the Scriptural 
soundness of tlie Probation doctrine. Restricting 
my argument to the purpose thus limited, I submit 
a few considerations to show that the parable of the 
Rich Man and Lazarus is perverted, when given in 
support of the doctrine named. 

1. First, I make much of the proposition, which 
I expect easily to maintain, that Orthodoxy itself, 
as defined hy its champions, forbids the use of the 

2 Kelation of Death to Probation, p. 52. 
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parable as teaching or presuming the truth of Probation, 
in the Calvinistic meaning of the word. Certainly 
it is proper to show that Evangelicals are estopped 
from anj' exposition which directly conflicts with their 
own premises. What are the premises the plain 
logic of which forbids their customary use of the 
story of Dives? 

It will be noted that the Revised Version has 
taken out of the parable the word " hell,'* — a word 
which in the past has been chiefly determinative in 
regard to the full meaning. In its place we have 
the untranslated Greek hades. At this date Ortho- 
dox}' accepts without question what Dr. George 
Campbell, the eminent Scotch critic, said two gener- 
ations ago, that hades^ as also its corresponding 
word sheol in the Old Testament, " signifies the 
state of the dead in general, without regard to the 
goodness or badness of the persons, their happi- 
ness or misery." This means that hades of itself 
did not indicate the moral quality or condition of 
the persons in it. In the time of Christ, however, 
the Greeks divided Hades into two compartments, — 
Elj'sium, the abode of the happj', and Tartarus, the 
abode of the wretched, — and the}^ located it under- 
ground. This is the literal meaning of hades in the 
parable, which Christ does not invent, but which 
for a purpose he borrows. The question therefore 
is, whether in thus using a current fable, Christ is to 
be understood as endorsing its implication in the 
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particulars which Orthodoxy has sifted out and 
labelled "essentials"? My answer is, that the 
system of Orthodoxy says, No ! 

This sj'stem includes and sharply distinguishes 
these four things, and in this chronological order : 
(1) An Intermediate State between death and the 
resurrection ; (2) a Resurrection of all the dead ; 
(3) a Judgment ; (4) the Award of bliss in Heaven 
or doom in Hell, — the New Testament Greek for 
which is always gehenna^ never hades ^ — according 
to the character at the moment of death. I do not 
understand Orthodoxy as explicitl}' pronouncing the 
state between death and the resurrection as an un- 
conscious one. On this point its language is vague 
and, 1 must add, various. In some instances it 
seems to assert — at least to imply — that the Inter- 
mediate State is one of bliss or woe, according to 
the character of its inhabitant. On the other hand, 
it theoreticall}' denies, that there can be in that state 
rewards and punishments, for it insists that it is the 
object of the Judgment to determine the desert of 
souls and to decree the recompense. To say that 
the sinner is punished in this state, and then brought 
to judgment to have it appear that he deserves 
punishment, is very much after the fashion of first 
hanging the prisoner and then giving him a trial ! 
But whatever may be the contradictions, seeming or 
real, of Evangelical theologians in these particulars, 
and whatever their explanations in regard to them. 
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they are agreed in the salient point, that doom is 
not fixed and hell entered, and that reward is not 
fixed and heaven entered, till after the Judgment, — 
till after the period intervening between death and 
the resurrection. Recent very high Evangelical 
authorit}' concedes that on the general subject the 
divines have not been clear, and that believers have 
not been logical, in their apprehensions of the Ortho- 
dox system ; and then, in mild rebuke of those who 
are over-sanguine and impatient, casting " them- 
selves into the arms of death expecting to awake 
the next moment in the full realities of everlasting 
glory," it is said: "But the known truth, that a 
long^ probably immense^ interval of time will elapse 
between the decease of Christians of the present 
age — and certainly of past centuries — and the re- 
vival of their bodies at the general Judgment, is 
sufficient to prove that the}^ do not instantl}' pass 
from the Church militant to the New Jerusalem 
above." ^ 

Observe, now, the doctrine of Probation, as taught 
by authority, is to the effect that life on earth is an 
opportunity to form a character which will be ap- 
proved by a Judgment going into effect after the 
long period between death and the resurrection, and 
which will get an award to go into effect after the 
Judgment: heaven for the one class, hell — always 

8 McClintock and Strong's Cyclopaedia of Biblical, Theological, 
and Ecclesiastical Literature. Art., "Intermediate State " 
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gehenna — for the other class. Now, what has all 
this to do with a parable which does not pertain to, 
which does not even make mention of, a Judgment ; 
all of which refers to matters transpiring prior to 
judgment, prior to the period of reward or doom, — 
which describes a condition in Hades, with not the 
remotest allusion to Gehenna? As unequivocally 
and as unmistakablj^ as if in the articulated words, 
Orthodox}', by its system, b}" its assignments in the 
order of succession and in the order of time, savs : 
" Whatever ma}' be the meaning of the Parable of 
the ♦Rich Man and Lazarus, it does not mean, it 
cannot mean, the doctrine of Probation ! " In fact, 
its habitual and illogical use of the parable — Dives 
representing a fixed, determined, final state of woe, 
and Lazarus a fixed, determined, final state of re- 
ward — is the confounding of its great Lock-up with 
its great Penitentiarj' ! 

If now the reminder comes, that the all-important 
matter is to ascertain the truth, to accept whatever 
the parable teaches, and not to determine the logical 
consistency of those who have put forth particular 
views in regard to it, I reply that, while the matter 
of chief importance is accurately described, I must 
decline to take the reminder from men who have 
disqualified themselves for giving it. The reminder 
is to themselves, lo adjust the differences between 
their teaching of the parable and their own system. 
Had they done this, m}' belief is strong that for this 
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humble undertaking there would have been no 
occasion. 

2. Though, in making it conclusive — as I must 
think I have now done — that the system of which 
the Probation doctrine is a vital part, excludes the 
parable from all possible bearing upon the subject, 
mj' task in regard to it is logically done, I must, 
even at the risk of a formal digression, add a confir- 
mation by at least indicating the purpose for which 
Christ related it. I will first briefly state what, 
in my belief, the purpose was, and then submit 
reasons. 

The application of the parable was, I doubt not, 
national, and not individual. The Rich Man in 
purple and fine linen, having good things, faring 
sumptuously^, symbolizes the unbelieving Jews in 
their day of strength, prestige, and authority. His 
death, burial, and awakening to torments in Hades, 
sj'mbolizes the changed estate of the Chosen People, 
when their nation is overthrown, their temple de- 
stroyed, their prestige gone, and their supremacy 
passed over to another and quite different people. 
Lazarus, on the other hand, represents those on 
whom the Jews had frowned, particularly the believ- 
ing Gentiles, who, in the national revolution, pass 
from a state of dependence and humiliation to that 
of infiuence and honor in the new, the Christian, 
dispensation. In their national lifetime, the Jews 
had their " good things," and the'other peoples their 
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" evil things." In their national death the tables are 
changed, — the Jews have their evil things, and those 
whom they reviled, their better fortune. It is the 
conceded fact that when Christ related the parable, 
just such a political, ecclesiastical, social, moral re- 
constructfon was near ; and that in the destruction of 
the Holy Cit}' and Temple the great transforma- 
tion was made final, complete, and irrevocable. It 
is undeniable and undenied that the implied inter- 
pretation of the parable *' fits in" with the course of 
events, and exactly- symbolizes them. 

In the waj^ of reasons I shall content myself with 
furnishing Evangelical authority, — the very state- 
ments of men who were full believers in the doctrine 
of Probation ; who were reared in the belief of it ; with 
whom all the powerful antecedents gave a strong bias 
in behalf of the customary application of the parable ; 
and who in what they surmise, suspect, hint, sug- 
gest, or affirm in due form, in the direction of the 
position which I have outlined, are somewhat in the 
plight of witnesses in court testifying against their 
own interests. 

Richard Chenevix Trench, author of "Notes on 
the Parables of Our Lord," is an Evangelical, and ac- 
cepts the customary Evangelical interpretation of the 
parable ; 3'et confesses that the opposite one — sub- 
stantially the same that I have outlined — "is worthy 
of notice," and says that it has "frequently been heard 
in the Church," and adds that it " has been suggested 
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by Augustine, by Gregory the Great, by Theophj'lact, 
and b}^ more modern commentators than one." He 
then proceeds : — 

" According to this the parable, like so many others ex- 
clusively given by St. Luke, sets forth the past and future 
relations of the Jew and -Gentile. Dives is the Jew, or 
the Jewish nation, clothed in the purple of the king and 
the fine linen of the priest, the * kingdom of priests/ He 
fares sumptuously, — that is, the Jews are richly provided 
with all spiritual privileges, not hungering and thirsting after 
the righteousness of God, but full of their own righteousness ; 
and who, instead of seeking to impart their own blessings 
to the Gentiles — to the miserable Lazarus that lay covered 
with sores at their gate — rather glorified themselves, by 
comparison, in their exclusive possession of the knowledge 
and favor of God. To them is announced — that is, to the 
Pharisees, who might be considered as the representatives of 
the nation, — for in them all that was evil in the Jewish 
spirit was concentrated, — that an end is approaching ; nay, 
has come upon them already. Lazarus and Dives are both 
to die ; the former state of things is to be utterly abolished. 
Lazarus is to be carried by angels into Abraham's bosom, 
— in other words, the believing Gentiles are t6 be brought 
by the messengers of the new covenant into the peace and 
consolations of the Gospel. But Dives is to be cast into 
hell, - — the Jews are to forfeit all the privileges which they 
abused, and will find themselves in the most miserable con- 
dition, exiles from the presence of God, and with his wrath 
abiding upon them to the uttermost, so that they shall seek 
in vain for some, even the slightest, alleviation of their 
woful* estate."* 

In the remarkable book before referred to, " Selec- 

* American Edition, pp. 369-370. 
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tions from Eminent Commentators," Dr. L. R. Paige 
makes citations from several notable divines, who, 
while accepting as a matter of course the traditional 
belief, appear to have been wiser than themselves in 
suggesting, despite the force of prepossessed belief, 
the contrarj^ interpretation. Theophylact, to whom 
Trench refers, and who flourished in the eleventh cen- 
tur}^ is quoted as giving a second meaning of the 
parable, as follows : — 

" But this parable can also be explained in the way of 
allegory; so that we may say, that by the rich man it sig- 
nified the Jewish people ; for they were formerly rich, 
abounding in all divine knowledge, wisdom, and instruc- 
tion, which are more excellent than gold and precious stones. 
And they were arrayed in purple and fine linen, as they 
possessed a kingdom and a priesthood, and were themselves 
a royal priesthood to God. The purple denoted their king- 
dom, and the fifte linen their priesthood ; for the Levites 
were clothed in sacerdotal vestments of fine linen, and they 
fed sumptuously and lived splendidly, every day. Daily 
they did offer the morning and the evening sacrifice, which 
they also called the continual sacrifice. But Lazarus was 
the Gentile people, poor in divine grace and wisdom, and 
lying before the gates ; for it was not permitted to the Gen- 
tiles to enter the house itself, because they were considered a 
pollution." 

Dr. John Lightfoot, whose work published in Lon- 
don and dated in 1684, says : '' The main scope and 
design of it (Luke xvi. 19-31) seems to be this ; " To 
hint the destruction of the unbelieving Jews! " He adds 
reasons. 
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The Rev. James Bate, an eminent divine of the 
Church of England, in a work dated 1752, says : 

" .We will suppose, then, the ricli trvan who fared so mrrvptu- 
ously to be the Jew, so amply enriched with the heavenly 
treasure of divine revelation. The poor beggar who lay at 
his gate, in so miserable a plight, was the poor Gentile, now 
reduced to the last degree of want in regard to religious 
knowledge. The crumbs which fell from the rich man's table, 
and which the beggar was so desirous of picking up, were 
such fragments of patriarchal and Jewish traditions as the 
travelling philosophers were able to pick up with their 
utmost care and diligence. . . . About one and the same 
time the beggar dies, and is carried by the angels (i. e., God's 
spiritual messengers to mankind) into Abraham's bosom, that 
is, he is engrafted into the church of God. And the rich 
m/in also dies and is buried. He dies what we call a polit- 
ical death. His dispensation ceases. He is rejected from 
being any longer the peculiar son of God. The people 
whom he parabolically represents are miserably destroyed 
by the Romans, and the wretched remains of them, driven . 
into exile over the face of the earth, were vagabonds, with a 
kind of mark set upon them, like Cain their prototype, for 
a like crime ; and which mark may perhaps be their adher- 
ence to the law." 

Dr. John Gill, whose Commentary was published 
in London in 1809, is pronounced by Dr. Paige *' a 
Baptist after the strictest sect," who adds : " When 
I first saw Dr. GilFs remarks I was utterly aston- 
ished, inasmuch as it seemed incredible that a man 
so thoroughly orthodox as he should have given 
countenance to the notion that this parable does not 

5 
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positively teach the doctrine of endless misery." He 
then quotes Gill as follows : — 

** The. rich man died: * It may also be understood of the 
political and ecclesiastical death of the Jewish people, which 
lay in the destruction of the city of Jerusalem and of the 
temple, and in the abolition of the temple worship and of 
the whole ceremonial law \ , . , In hell — in torments : * This 
may regard the vengeance of God on the Jews at the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, when a fire was kindled against their 
land, and burned to the lowest hell, and consumed the earth 
with her increase, and set on fire the foundations of the 
mountains ; and the whole land became brimstone, salt, 
and burning ; and they were rooted out of it in anger, 
wrath, and great indignation.' " 

And there is more to the same purport. 

With the producing these authorities, under all the 
circumstances so remarkable, and, I must think, so 
conclusive, I am content to close the reasons with 
which I maintain the particular interpretation which 
I have outlined. 

3. A third particular has, I am confident, great 
force as confirmatory of what has been submitted. 
The parable does not so much as hint any wicked- 
ness in the character of the Rich Man, while it does 
directly attribute to him an exalted virtue, — that of 
anxious sj'mpathy for others, whom he would have 
warned against the fate that has befallen himself. It 
does not attribute to Lazarus a single virtue. It does 
not say that either the torment or the bliss is to be 
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endless. In the apt words of Canon Kingsley, the 
parable " says nothing against Dives rising out of 
his torment, when he has learnt the lesson of it, and 
going where he ought to." 

This rather extended examination goes to show, 
that what tradition, habits of belief, interpretations 
which for ages have been but seldom challenged, 
have done for Romanists in regard to Peter's Primacy, 
Apostolic Succession, the Rqal Presence, and Auric- 
ular Confession, has also been done for the great 
majority of Protestants in regard to the doctrine of 
Probation as resting upon a particular passage in 
the New Testament. I trust I have succeeded in 
showing by the testimony of Orthodox}' itself as a 
system^ by the testimonies of eminent critics arraign- 
ing, almost unconsciousl}', a belief in which the}' were 
reared, and by an analysis of the contents of the 
passage, that in all defences of the doctrine of Pro- 
bation the parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus 
should be taken out of the discussion. 

The passages next in order, following the citations 
in "The Relation of Death to Probation," are Rom. 
ii. 6-16, and i. 18-28. Their beanng upon Proba- 
tion, under any conceivable interpretation, is so vague 
that I can imagine nothing calling for examination. 
In another connection the author saj's : "The fact 
that Christ died for all men is consistent with the 
doctrine of universal salvation, but is no evidence of 
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it." In similar terms it may be said that the first two 
chapters in Romans may be supposed consistent with 
the Probation scheme, but they neither prove it nor 
even suggest it. The author's object in his exposition 
seems to be to argue with those who believe in the 
general doctrine of Probation, but who do not in the 
case of the heathen restrict it to this life. The point 
argued is, that the words of the Apostle assert that 
the light of nature, in a measure, makes the path of 
duty clear, even to those who have no written law ; 
that the real law being written upon their consciences 
makes them a law unto themselves, so that for dis- 
obedience the}^ have no excuse. I see in the two 
chapters the great doctrine of accountability clearly 
and forcibly stated, and it is so stated as to hold 
every man responsible for his motives and conduct, 
according to the light he has, whether the light be 
that of revelation or of nature. But accountability, 
which no properly organized mind can doubt, is not 
identical with probation, which, in a particular theo- 
logy', is a limit in time for the use of certain condi- 
tions of salvation. Probation being conceded, the 
quite different thing of accountability ma}^ fit into it. 
But the one is not the other, nor even a phase of 
the other. Probation, in its Calvinistic meaning, is 
purely a question of Sciipture teaching. Accounta- 
bility is aflSrmed by the moral nature, — the Bible 
confirming it, throwing light upon it, but not revealing 
it. It is clear that as proof-texts of Probation, the 
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two passages must be ruled out of the six upon which 
our author specifically depends. 

The passage fifth in order, of Mr. Wright's six, is 
a clause of Hebrews ix. 27 : " It is appointed unto 
men once to die, and after this cometh judgment." 

The onl}' comment he sees occasion to add is that 
the implication of the passage, '' that man's final 
judgment is to be according to his character at death," 
is in itself strong, and that it gets stronger confirma- 
tion from his sixth passage, John viii. 21-24. Prof. 
Park is equally confident and summary in his Instal- 
lation sermon at South Andover. He quotes the 
Authorized Version, — "It is appointed unto men 
once to die, and after this, — " and then asks, '^ What 
comes after this ? Probation ? An offer of the gos- 
pel ? " He then adds : " ' It is appointed^ unto men 
once to die, and after this — the judgment J " Bej'ond 
this, he gives no comment upon the passage. 

There is perhaps no one clause of Scripture in re- 
gard to which so much is taken for granted, — mean- 
ings being put upon it in utter disregard of the con- 
text, salient words being allowed to make a particular 
impression without any inquiry as to the legitimacy 
of the impression, — as the one quoted. Orthodoxy 
uses the clause in precisely the same way that Roman- 
ism quotes, "This is my bod}'." In both cases an 
appeal is made to a prepossession, to a habit of 
belief; and there is in such instances an apparent 
contempt of adverse criticism. 
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My first comment is to the effect, that, though the 
words are certainly in Heb. ix. 27, they are not 
scriptural : and this in the same sense that while the 
words, " Ever}" sin and blaspjiem}' shall be forgiven 
unto men," are in Matt. xii. 31, they are not scrip- 
tural ; in the same sense that while the words, " Let 
him that is on the house-top not go down," are in 
Matt. xxiv. 17, they are not scriptural ; in the same 
sense that while the words, '' He that believeth on 
me believeth not on me," are in John xii. 44, they 
are not scriptural. Is that scriptural which so 
quotes the Scriptures as to give the very opposite of 
their meaning? The meaning of the constitution of 
the United States is the constitution. The meaning 
of the Bible is the Bible. Nothing is more easy 
than to give a clause, or part of a clause, so as to 
suggest a meaning the very opposite of what was in 
the mind of the sacred writer. In all this I know I 
but reiterate what nobody disputes. It is a common- 
place, however, which Evangelicals seldom respect 
when the}' affect to quote Heb. ix. 27. As Park, 
Wright, and a host of others, quote it, — in the way 
given above, — it is as clear a case of garbling, of 
wrenching out of connection with needful and inter- 
pretative clauses, as is the clause, " Every sin and 
blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men," quoted to 
prove the doctrine of universal salvation ; if I may 
suppose that anybody could be so reckless and un- 
fair as to garble Matt. xii. 31 in such a fashion and 
for such a purpose. 
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That the bare clause, '' It is appointed unto men 
once to die, and after this cometh judgment," is 
mangled at both ends, and in the meaning not less 
than in the words, is apparent as soon as the com- 
plete passage — verses 27, 28 — is put by the side of 
it : ''^And inasmuch as it is appointed unto men once 
to die, and after this cometh judgment ; so Christ also^ 
having been once offered to bear the sins of many^ shall 
appear a second time, apart from sin, to them that 
wait for him, unto salvation." By what authority 
does a commentator presume to shut his e^'es to the 
imperative and radical significance of the words of 
relationship, "inasmuch as," and "so"? Words 
of relationship they are in regards most vital. They 
distinctlj' and forcibly say that the particular appoint- 
ment of men to die is, in the special intent, related 
to the offering of Christ to die, for the bearing of the 
sins of men. If in the case of Christ the death was 
atoning, sacrificial, a means of bearing away sin, 
the death of the men to whom it was appointed was 
in some way related to that atoning death. If such 
is not the general meaning of the words " inas- 
much as" and " so," the fact of their being put into 
an interpretative relationship is without conceivable 
meaning, — I should say destructive of meaning, in 
the full passage. What conceivable relation can 
there be between the fact of natural death, on the 
one hand, and the sacrificial offering of Christ upon 
the cross for sin, on the other hand? Between two 
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facts having in their essentials nothing in common 
save the one of bodily death, there can be no terms 
of relationship. For an illustration, take this : 
And inasmuch as death is the natural result with all 
men here upon the earth, so General Wolseley was 
sent to the Orient to put down a rebellion in the 
Egyptian army. Or this : And inasmuch as fruits 
ripen in autumn, so Saxon enterprise sends vessels 
in search of a North- West passage. Or this : And 
inasmuch as cotton thrives on Georgia plantations, 
so Andover professors solemnly pledge themselves 
to teach doctrines which they can teach onl}' in the 
sense of '^ explaining awa^'." I do not doubt that 
the grotesque appearance of this " inasmuch as" and 
"so" in these supposed pretences of relationship, 
is apparent to every reader. But wherein is it 
more so than in the same terms in the passage under 
consideration, on the assumption that the Evangeli- 
cal interpretation of it is the one meant by the author 
of the epistle ? 

I have not, however, forgotten, nor do I neglect, 
the plausible repl}', that the asserted relationship is 
not between the dying of men and the offering of 
Christ, but rather bejtween the sequence of that 
d^'ing — "judgment " — and the sacrificial offering. 
My answer properlj^ comes in another connection. 
I, however, here briefl}^ sa}', that in this state- 
ment, though the incongruit}' may not be so apparent, 
the matter to be proved is assumed. In theology 
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many terms are related, the meaning of any one 
being determined by the meanings of others in the 
general s^^stem. If the Probation docti'ine is true, 
various phases of doctrine, with their proper techni- 
calities, go with it. If that doctrine is not true, 
there is corresponding untruth in related doctrines 
and illegitimacy in the terms which express them. 
If the exposition which I have given of 2 Cor. v. 10 
includes the biblical idea of judgment, it does indeed 
follow that Christ's death has a relation to *V, but 
one wholly unlike that which the Probation scheme 
implies. Further on, however, I will consider the 
meaning of ''judgment" in the passage under 
examination. 

I have in form made a concession, which I trust 
has not in any degree weakened the force of my 
argument, that I belong to that not very small, nor 
very ignorant, nor very uninfluential class, who make 
no pretence to infallibility. It is certainly a mis- 
fortune for one who is not infallible, to commit him- 
self to the pretence that he is actually exempt from 
a liability to mistake. To such an one new discoveries 
are made in vain, fresh scholarship has no worth, 
additional rays cannot increase the light. But the 
mind that is not only fallible, but deepl}^ conscious of 
the fact and alwaj's conceding it, is not bound to 
any theory or exegesis except as far as the force of 
argument holds him. He is at liberty to learn, to 
discover weakness where he had been led to think 
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there was strength, to recant or to modify opinions as 
new facts may seem to require. Romanists may call 
this the weakness — I call it the glory and strength 

— of Protestantism. I am willing to concede that 
recent scholarship, as exhibited in the Revised 
Version, leads me to reconsider — which does not 
mean to abandon — certain particulars in the inter- 
pretation I have heretofore given of Hebrews ix. 
27, 28 ; in what particulars it may not be irrelevant 
for me to explain. Taking the Authorized Version 
as giving the sense of the original, there is an im- 
perative need of presuming — rather, of recognizing 

— a comparison in the double clause, " And as it Is 
appointed unto men once to die, but after this the 
judgment ; so Christ was once offered to bear the sins 
of man}'." The accuracy of the older translation 
being assumed, the asserted comparison must be 
between the "appointing" of men to die for a par- 
ticular purpose, on the one hand, and the appointing 
of Christ to die for a similar purpose^ on the other 
hand. What was this similar purpose? Strange to 
sa}', the connection in every particular hut one, — and 
the exception I will consider further on, — appears 
in the older translation to be cumulative to the 
effect that both deaths — that appointed to men 
and that appointed to Christ — have the same 
generic character. Whoever will read consecu- 
tively the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth chap- 
ters of the Epistle, cannot fail to see that a com- 
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parison is traced between the priesthood of the Law 
and the priesthood of Christ in the New Dispensa- 
tion ; between the atoning for sin under the Law 
and the atoning for sin under the Gospel ; between 
what the High Priest of the Old Dispensation did once 
a year in the way of atonement and what Christ, the 
High Priest under the New Dispensation, did once 
for all in the waj' of atonement. There is in both 
cases a difference implied between the death which 
comes in the course of nature, and sacrificial death 
which comes to certain men as an " appointment." 
All men die by a natural law, but in this instance 
particular men are, according to the English of the 
Authorized Version, "appointed" to die. It is 
presumable that the same natural law would in due 
time have brought Jesus to a physical death. But 
for the ends of his gospel he was appointed to die, 
— in the words of the passage he was "offered." 
In all the essentials of special appointment and of a 
sacrificial offering, the two clauses exactly balance ; 
they make a complete comparison, and the words 
"as" and "so" are seen to have an intelligible 
application. 

But, to consider now the exceptional particular 
noted, it will be asked. Did the High Priest under 
the Law actuallj' die ? Certainly not, literally. Did 
he die figuratively? Verses 7 and 9 answer the 
question: "Into the second" tabernacle or Holy of 
Holies " went the High Priest alone once every year, . 
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not without bloody which he offered for himself and 
for the errors of the people, ... which was a figure 
for the time then present, in which were offered 
both gifts and sacrifices." It is then explained in 
verse 13, and on to the end of the chapter, that 
between the sacrifice of the High Priest and that of 
Christ is this diflTerence, — that of the former was 
Jiguratwe, parabolic in the blood of goats and calves ; 
whereas that of Christ was real — the offering of his 
own blood. This appears from verse 14, '' How 
much more," in the service of sanctif3'ing and puri- 
fying, " shall the blood of Christ who through the 
eternal Spirit offered," not the blood of goat or 
bullock, but " HIMSELF without spot to God, purge 
your conscience from dead works to serve the living 
God." Then, all the wa^^ through the chapter the 
comparison between the legal and the gospel sacri- 
fices is pursued, till it culminates in the passage 
under consideration. 

I repeat the notice, that the exposition so far 
sketched is based on the presumption that the trans- 
lation of the New Testament, which since the days 
of King James has been called authoritative, gives 
the meaning of the original. The question now is a 
just one : Does the Revised Version make a modifi- 
cation of this exposition needful, and if so, in what 
regards ? 

I have said that in certain particulars this interpre- 
tation, though apparently in the letter of the older ver- 
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sion fully sustained^ appears to be less conclusive in 
the letter of the Revised. The words ""inasmuch 
as" followed by "so" appear to have less the rela- 
tionship of comparison and more that of a causal one^ 
— of a reason and a corresponding act. And, fur- 
ther, it is deemed more in accordance with later schol- 
arship to understand that the death " appointed " is 
not formally and specially appointed, but allotted. If 
these points of interpretation are established, it will 
follow that the death appointed is not a sacrificial 
one, and that the men appointed thereto were not 
the Jiigh priests of the Law. The meaning will be 
to this effect : Inasmuch as death is the allotment of 
man, Christ was offered in sacrifice for sin. If the 
dj'ing of man is the reason for which Christ was offered, 
it cannot be physical death that is meant. Will any 
one commit himself to the position that Christ suf- 
fered on account of the bodily dying of men ? The 
only kind of death that can, on Biblical grounds, 
be regarded as a reason for the offering of Christ, is 
moral death. Sin reigns unto death ; grace reigns 
unto life. Morally we all die in Adam ; and moraUy 
we are made alive in Christ. " For if, by the tres- 
pass of one, death reigned through the one ; much 
more shall they that receive the abundance of gi'ace, 
and of the gift of righteousness, reign in life through 
one, even Jesus Christ" (Rom. v. 17). The words > 
"inasmuch as" give the reason wh}- Christ was of- 
fered. The "drift" and numerous specific pas- 
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sages, and especially the fifth chapter of Romans, 
explain that sin, — the moral death which is the wages 
of sin, — is that reason. It is preposterous to allege 
that the death of the animal bodj'^ could be such a 
reason. The position which aflSrms that the words 
" inasmuch as" followed by the particular " so," im- 
ply a causal relation, if sustained, can hardl}' leave a 
doubt that the death in sin is the " allotment" to 
which the passage refers. 

In the two particulars, that the death of the "men " 
is moral and not sacrificial, and that the death 
is not literally a particular appointment but a com- 
mon lot, each particular virtually implying the other, 
there is a departure from the customary Universalist 
exposition. The change is plausible, and it appears 
to me worthy of candid and industrious examination. 
My particular confession of fallibility is in the regard 
that I see occasion, not as yet to surrender the famil- 
iar explanation, but so far to reconsider it that I may 
carefully weigh the suggested modification.^ 

6 Some doubt as to the accuracy of the particulars described in 
the text had been raised in my own mind by the letter of the Revised 
Version, which seems to favor a causal relationship rather than one of 
comparison. But for what is affirmative in the new exposition I 
am indebted to the Rev. O. D. Miller, D. D., whose article in the 
Universalist Quarterly for January 1883 I was permitted to see in 
advance sheets. Dr. Miller's interpretation is so conclusive in its 
bearing upon the commonly accepted belief, that I cannot forbear this 
citation : *' The Orthodox interpretation completely severs the con- 
nection between the 27th and 28th verses. To express this notion of 
V. 27, it should read simply : * It is appointed unto men once to die, 
and after this the judgment.' No vital relation exists between these 
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The great weight of impressions which may be 
called hereditary, against which unmistakable premise 
and faultless logic often beat in vain, will, with many 
minds, have its effect in the bare assumption that the 
"judgment" which comes after the death is a trial of 
souls immediately after the resurrection, and that it 
was for the reason of that judgment, — the fact of 
death being onlj^ an antecedent in time, — that Christ 
was offered. Conceding the two points, first that the 
judgment is an award made after physical death, and 
second, that Christ came to make it possible for men 
to escape the award of doom, the argument of course 
is wholly against me. Who can make an argument 
against an3'thing, if the essentials of the thing arc 

ideas and those going before and after ; yet no other verses of the 
whole New Testament are more closely connected by the ideas run- 
ning through them than vs. 26-28 of this chapter. This Exegesis 
makes the 27th verse stand out in almost complete isolation from the 
context. What has physical death, what has a general judgment, 
to do with Christ's offering for sin? Nothing but the most indi- 
rect, distant relations can be predicted between them. Yet the Apos- 
tle has connected these three verses bv a chain of ideas the most 
important, the most direct in their dependence upon each other. Christ 
came * to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself ; and inasmuch as 
(or for the reason that) it is appointed unto men once to die. . . . 
so Christ was once offered to bear the sins of many.' No system of 
Exegesis that disconnects these ideas can have any claims to our 
acceptance.'* His comprehensive exegesis he puts into the following 
paraphrase of verses 27, 28 : "And inasmuch as (or for the reason that) 
it is allotted unto (all) men once to die (in Adam), but after this judg- 
ment (to save from this death) ; so also, (for this reason or on account 
of this death), Christ having been once offered for the sins of many 
shall appear the second time, without sin uuto salvation, to those 
expecting him." 
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conceded at the outset? The main drift of these 
pages is to disprove — at least it includes an attempt 
to disprove — both of those positions. I deny the 
Calvinistic doctrine of Judgment. I den}' all that is 
peculiar to the Calvinistic doctrine of the purpose 
of Christ's death — of the sacrificial nature of his of- 
fering. On Protestant grounds, what better right has 
the Calvinist boldly to aflSrm than I have boldly to 
deny? I will not insult m}^ reader with bald and 
self-sufficient assumptions. I will not take the insult 
I scorn to offer. I will try to argue. I demand 
argument. Again I refer to my exposition of 2 Cor. 
v. 10 for at least an attempt to argue the principle 
of judgment as running through, and explanatory of, 
the New Testament. Here I will, in terms very 
brief, add that the Bible portra3'als of God*s judg- 
ments differ widely from the Calvinistic representa- 
tions. In Psalm xcviii. judgment is described as an 
occasion for exultation: "Let the floods clap their 
hands ; let the hills be joyful together, before the 
Lord : for he cometh to judge the earth. ^* In Psalm 
xix. the judgments of the Lord are said to be "sweeter 
than hone}^ or the hone^'-comb," and "more to be 
desired than gold, j^ea, than fine gold." 

The exposition based upon the old version gave to 
the "judgment" in Heb. ix. 27 a technical meaning. 
The judgment following the sacrifice made by the 
High Priest, as the preceding chapters in Hebrews 
explain, as a study of the Levitical Law will give 
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particulars, was unto justification, and did not in- 
clude the particular of retribution in any sense. 
Under the law, the judgment following the sacrifice 
made by the High Priest was unto the absolving of 
the people of Israel from their sins. Under the gos- 
pel, the sacrifice of Christ is meant for the putting 
away the sin, not alone of Israel, but of the world. 
In his death upon the cross, Christ, the Lamb of 
sacrifice, took away the sin of the world. 

If, however, the death said to be appointed is the 
common lot, and means moral death, — the death 
" in trespasses and sins," — of course the judgment 
is moral also, and is of the nature which every one's 
experience enables him to apprehend. All are trans- 
gressors, and the way of the transgressor is hard. 
Certainly it was the purpose of Christ's death to 
destroy sin and all its woe. The causal relationship 
implied by the words " inasmuch " and " as " is strictly 
pertinent as between this effect of sin and the offer- 
ing of Christ.® 

8 " But what are we to understand by the term judgment f For 
ourselves, we interpret it in this place in the light of 1 Peter iv. 5 : 
* Him who is ready to judge the quick [living] and the dead.' So 
also 1 Tim. iv. 1 : * Jesus Christ, who is about to judge the quick and 
the dead, at his appearing and kingdom,* This second appearing is 
alluded to in verse 28: 'And unto them that look for him shall he 
appear the second time,* etc. As admitted by the best Orthodox* 
critics, even the apostles themselves were then looking for Christ's 
second appearing, to establish his kingdom, to set up judgment in the 
earth, to reward every man according to his works; and this even 
Christ himself said he should do before the death of all his apostles 

C 
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The willingness to reconsider, for the purpose of 
re-examination, and in the light of a new and more 
scholarly translation, an exposition long approved, 
and to entertain, even if not finally to endorse, one 
differing in marked particulars, is a concession of 
difficulty in attaining the true meaning. I recur to 
the principle which ever}- Protestant is bound to re- 
spect, — that it may be much more easy to discover an 
error than to verif}' a truth. I am satisfied with this 
phase of my argument so far as it aims to show — 
the only task to which I am committed — that 
Heb. ix. 27, 28, is not a proof-text for the doctrine 
of Probation. 

The sixth and last of the passages which the 
author of "The Relation of Death to Probation*' 
submits as a proof- text is John viii. 21, 24 : — 

(Matt. xvi. 27, 28). Whatever we understand by ^judgment,' then, 
it appertained to Christ's reign of grace on the earth, to the dispensa- 
tion of salvation, even as the text says, 'without sin unto salvation.' 
It was also near at hand, as both Peter and Paul expressly state in 
the extracts just presented. But as to this judgment, the prophet 
confirms the ideas here expressed : * He [Christ] shall bring forth 
judgment unto the Gentiles.' 'He shall bring forth judgment unto 
truth.' *He shall not fail nor be discouraged, till he hath set judg- 
ment in the earth, and the isles shall wait for his law ' ^Is. xlii. 1, 3, 4). 
These passages prove the essentially remedial character of the judg- 
ment, which is suggested also by the adversative * but ' in the clause 
before us. These remarks sufficiently explain both the nature of the 
judgment and the expected period of its institution on earth." — 
Dr, 0. D. Miller f Universalist Quarterly for January 1883. 
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" He said therefore again unto them, I go away, and ye 
shall seek me, and shall die in your sin : whither I go ye 
cannot come. ... I said therefore unto you, that ye shall 
die in your sins : for except ye believe that I am ^, ye 
shall die in your sins." 

The comment upon this passage is brief. It does 
not appear to be over-confident: " The dying in a 
state of sin seems here to be a finalit}'. At an^^ rate, 
death must mark the entrance to a state of great 
comparative disadvantage." And the early Chris- 
tians understood it " to refer to a finality of con- 
dition." The candor which is willing to droop to 
these halting terms is most commendable. It never- 
theless evinces a tone of distrust in the interpretation 
which has been presumed. But that interpretation 
will not, I am quite sure, bear the test of the simplest 
examination. 

On the supposition that the words, " Ye shall die 
in your sins," is an address to individuals, and not 
to a particular people as a nation, and, further, that 
physical death is meant, the passage would be quite 
to the point — I should say conclusive — as a proof- 
text of annihilation. But its presumed literalness 
does not so much as include the hint of a close of 
opportunity, succeeded by judgment and penalty. 
This part of the probation element is not in the 
passage. That element can be got only by connect- 
ing the passage with other passages, and by regard- 
ing the Probation doctrine as a joint affirmation. 
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Our author goes on this principle, connecting the 
passage with Heb. ix. 27, — with what reason, I 
must leave to the judgment of the reader after he 
has considered the remarks I have just concluded 
upon the passage last named. If John vii. 34, " Ye 
shall seek me and shall not find me : and where I 
am ye cannot come," is put in connection with the 
one under consideration, as negativing the notion of 
annihilation, and as adding the probation element, 
this very singular conclusion is forced upon us, — 
Christ will refuse those who really seek him ! Yet 
has he said, and without limitation as regards time 
or place : " Him that cometh to me I will in no wise 
cast out" (John vi. 37). In truth, an}'^ attempt to 
give any one of these passages from John an indi- 
vidual application, involves inexplicable difficulties, 
not the least of which is in the particular that it 
attributes cross purposes to Christ, and not only 
makes his words in one place contradict his words 
given in other places, but makes him in terms act in 
contradiction of his own spirit and promise. 

All difficulty disappears when, by a stud}' of the 
context, we note., what is made apparent, that Christ 
was speaking to a people as a hody^ as a nation, and 
of himself, in relation to that people, as the Messiah. 
The Jews were expecting a Messiah ; they were 
continually seeking the Messiah. Their future as a 
nation hinged upon their accepting the Messiah 
when he should come. Christ was that Messiah. 
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He came to the Jews as his own. But such was 
their blindness of mind and hardness of heart, such 
the materialistic nature of their Messianic expecta- 
tion, that when the true Messiah stood before them 
the}^ saw him, but did not perceive him. In this 
fatal misapprehension, caused by imaginations that 
had waxed gross, their opportunity for national 
continuance, for national escape from impending 
calamity, for national life, was lost. In the final de- 
struction of tlieir capital and temple they died cu a 
nation. And tlien it was too late. The New Dis- 
pensation was established, and the hope of Israel 
was cut off. 

The doctrine of Probation never had a more con- 
fident believer than the late Albert Barnes, whose 
*' Notes upon the New Testament " has had almost 
unprecedented favor with Evangelicals. Of course 
he applies John viii. 21 to individuals, and sees in it 
proof of unending woe for those to whom it was, in 
his view, said, " Ye shall die in your sins." Yet, in 
his note upon the passage, the unmistakable drift of 
the connection drives him upon the true interpreta- 
tion, which he complicates with what I am presuming 
to be the false one. Commenting upon the clause 
" Ye shall die in your sins " he says : ••' That is, you 
will seek the Messiah^ yovi will desire his coming ; but 
the Messiah that you expect will not come." So far 
he clearly recognizes the national significance of the 
passage. But at this point he abruptly assumes the 
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individual application, and proceeds in the customary 
Evangelical strain. It is, however, worth}'^ of note 
that this very impulsive commentator, while explain- 
ing the similar passage, John vii. 34, "Ye shall 
seek me and shall not find me^ and where I am 
thither ye cannot come," — the words of the Author- 
ized Version, — adheres steadily to the Messianic 
meaning, and to the exclusive national application, 
in every particular confirming the exposition I have 
outlined as my own ! I must quote Mr. Barnes at 
length, — the italics being his own, the small cap- 
itals mine : — 

" Ye shall seek me. This probably meaas simply, Ye 
shall seek the Messiah. Such will be your troubles, 
such the calamities that will come on the nation, that 
you will earnestly desire the coming of the Messiah, You 
will seek for a deliverer, and will look for him that he may 
bring deliverance. This does not mean that they would 
seek Hot Jesus and not be able to find him, but that they 
would desire the aid and comfort of the Messiah, and would 
be disappointed. Jesus speaks of himself as the Messiah, 
and his own name as synonymous with the Messiah. . . . 
Shall not find me. Shall not find the Messiah. He will 
not come, according to your expectations, to aid you. . . . 
Where I am. This whole clause is to be understood as 
future, though the words * am ' and * cannot * are both in 
the present tense. The meaning is, Where I shall be, you 
will not be able to come. That is, he, the Messiah, would 
be in heaven, and though they would earnestly desire his 
presence and aid to save the city and nation from 
THE EoMANS, yet they would not be able to obtain it — 
represented here by their not being able to come to him. 
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This does not refer to their individtial salvation, but to the 
deliverance of their nation. It is not true of indi- 
vidual sinners that they seek Christ in a proper manner 
and are not able to find him ; but it was true of the 
Jewish nation that they looked for the Messiah, and 
sought his coming to deliver them, but he did not do it." 

The vital distinction between an individual and a 
national application of the words cannot be put 
into plainer terms. The dissimilarit}^ in the meaning 
is not less vital. And the drift of discourse should 
make the national application unmistakable. 

Dr. Paige, in his Selections from Eminent Com- 
mentators, quotes, in reference to John viii. 21, 
Elsley of the Church of England : '^ The impending 
judgment of the destruction of Jerusalem shall cut 
3'ou off in it," Macknight; Grotius, ''The destruc- 
tion of the city and people is indicated ; " and Camp- 
bell, "It conve^'s a prediction of the destruction 
of their city and state, in which it was not im- 
jjrobable that some of our Lord's hearers on this 
occasion afterwards perished." As was the case 
with Barnes, some of these commentators incon- 
gruously mix the national with an individual appli- 
cation, — the true with the false. Kenrick, however, 
is quoted as unequivocally to the same effect as the 
words from Grotius and Campbell. 

I shall make but one more citation in reference to 
the passage under examination. That ought to be 
decisive, and may be final. The very words which 
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Christ addresses to the Jews he addresses to his own 
disciples, and himself explains them. I quote John 
xiii. 33: "Little children, yet a little while I am 
with 3'ou. Ye shall seek me, and as I said wiio the 
Jews^ Whither I go ye cannot come." In verse 36, 
addressing Peter, he adds, "but thou shalt follow 
afterwards." 

It is with some surprise that I do not find in the 
book which the current controvers}' pertaining to 
Probation, within the Orthodox fold, has produced, 
special reliance placed upon John v. 25, 28, 29 ; — 

" Verily, verily, I say unto yon, the hour cometh, and now 
is, when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God, 
and they that hear shall live. . . . Marvel not at this, for the 
hour cometh in which all that are in the tombs shall hear 
his voice, and shall come forth: they that have done good, 
unto the resurrection of life; and they that have done ill, 
unto the resurrection of judgment." 

Nominal Evangelicals, who, while holding without 
abatement to the doctrine of a real probation, jet 
make an innovation upon its historic form b}- holding 
that in exceptional cases there will be an opportunity 
for repentance after death, must, I infer, meet with 
a serious obstacle in this passage. If my inference 
is correct, that they appl}^ the passage according to 
its letter, I see not how the}^ can escape the intima- 
tion that death closes the door to hope, in every 
instance. If the resurrection to judgment is a 
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reviving of persons physically dead, what the clause 
asserts for one it asserts for all who have done ill. 
In making an argument against his own brethren, I 
wonder that Mr. Wright did not either silence them 
with this ^ passage, or else compel them to abandon 
the literalness of its teaching and assert a metaphor- 
ical interpretation. I confess a desire, even an 
anxiet}', to learn what Dr. Smyth of New Haven, 
and Rev. Mr. Thayer of Quinc}^, 111., will say in 
regard to that text. 

I freely concede that, of the few passages which 
are thought to teach the Calvinistic form of the 
Probation doctrine, the one under consideration has 
plausibilit3^ If the language is not metaphorical, — 
if the dead are the phj'sically dead, if the life re- 
newed is bodily life, if the tombs or graves are the 
places of interment, if the resurrection is the rising 
of bodies out of the tombs, — then certainly those 
who before that literal death did evil are brought, 
not to a continued opportunit}', nor to a second 
opportunity, nor to the one and exclusive oppor- 
tunity, — not to opportunity^ at all, but to judgment. 
It is true that on this supposition of literalness 
nothing is asserted or implied in regard to the dura- 
tion of what follows judgment. This important 
question is not even suggested by the passage. 
A Restorationist, as such, need not hesitate to take 
the passage exactl}' as it reads, — in its most literal 
construction. But literalness certainly gives to one 
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element of the Probation theory a verj' plausible 
support. 

Four considerations — separately strong ; com- 
bined, fully conclusive — against the literal inter- 
pretation may be submitted. 

1 . At the outset, it is, on careful scrutiny, evident 
from the structure of the passage that its literalness 
must be taken with great modifications. Take the 
clause in the twenty-fifth verse, '* The dead shall hear 
the voice of the Son of God, and they that hear shall 
live." If this has reference to the physically dead, 
the natural order of phenomena is inverted. Literal- 
ness would be quite explicit to the eflTect that hear- 
ing, instead oi 'preceding ^ does in fact come after ^ the 
restoration to life. Literalness would have said — it 
cannot otherwise than say — that the dead shall live 
and then hear. On the presumption that the death 
and the life referred to are moral and spiritual, the 
passage so far is quite intelligible. On the pre- 
sumption of physical life and death, the passage is 
obviously absurd. But in any view of the drift and 
general meaning of the entire passage, it must be 
seen and conceded that the metaphorical rhetoric, 
so characteristic of the Bible as a whole, is verj- 
pronounced in the opening of the passage. 

2. A literal interpretation of the passage makes it 
exceptional to the teaching of the New Testament in 
two vital particulars. In no other instance is the 
word "graves" or ''tombs" mentioned in connection 
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with the word '' resurrection." The passage in Matt, 
xxvii. 52, 53, is not such an instance. '* Although 
the word there rendered graves is the same which is 
here used by John, the arising and coming forth are 
expressed by terms very different from that here 
rendered resurrection,^^ Dr. L. R. Paige, from whose 
Commentary I quote, makes the further statement 
of fact, that whenever the Ne^ Testament speaks of 
a resurrection to immortalit}^, it invariably, when 
any adjunct is used, speaks of the resurrection of the 
dead, unless the passage under notice furnishes an 
exception. Again, in no other connection does the 
New Testament connect retribution with the resurrec- 
tion. Adds Dr. Paige : "Whenever" — unless, as 
he explains, this passage furnishes an exception — 
" the sacred writers mention a retribution thej' are 
silent in regard to a resurrection ; and whenever 
the}^ mention a resurrection to immortality the}' are 
silent in regard to a retribution. The circumstance, 
therefore, that John here mentions a retribution for 
good and evil, instead of proving that he intended 
to describe a resurrection to immortalit}'', in fact fur- 
nishes proof to the contrary, for nowhere else in the 
New Testament are these two subjects thus associ- 
ated." On the presumption that the Bible intends to 
teach the doctrine, of such momentous importance, 
that a resurrection to the future life is a resurrection 
to trial, and final and fixed award, — the central 
principle of the Probation scheme, — is it credible 
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that it puts the fact into verbal statement in but 
a single instance? Are we to believe that the pivot 
on which immortal destiny turns is everywhere else 
a matter of " drift," intimation, or inference, getting 
a distinct statement, in the connecting of award with 
the resurrection, in but a solitary passage ? 

3 . The fact has direct and ver^^ great significance, 
that the words death and life, the djing and the 
being made alive, are by pre-eminence the New 
Testament terms for describing a moral and spiritual 
condition. The most casual reading will discover 
numerous and expressive passages as examples. 
'* In him was life^ and the life was the light of men" 
(John i. 4) ; "He that believeth on the Son hath 
eternal life; but he that obeyeth not the Son shall 
not see life^ but the wrath of God abide th on him " 
(iii. 36) ; " This is the bread which cometh down 
out of heaven : ... if an}^ man eat of this bread he 
shall live for ever " (vi. 50, 51) ; "-^ He that eateth me, 
he also shall live because of me" (verse 57); "I 
came that the}^ may have Z//e" (x. 10); ''The 
wages of sin is deaths but the free gift of God is 
eternal life^^ (Rom. vi. 23) ; '' O wretched man that 
I am ! who shall deliver me out of the body of this 
deaJth ? " (vii. 24) ; " For the law of the spirit of life 
in Christ Jesus made me free from the law of sin and 
of death" (viii. 2). These are but samples, taken at 
random, which, whatever the specific meaning in a 
particular instance, unmistakablj" indicate and pre- 
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suppose the Scripture usage of the salient words. 
The moral significance of the words is given as a 
principle, as the recognition of spiritual law, in 
1 John iii. 14 : " We know that we have passed out 
of death into life^ because we love the brethren." 
It will be noticed that in this there is a statement, 
not of what is to be, but of what has already taken 
place in this world of flesh and of blood. On the 
principle that the Bible is its own interpreter, that 
particular usage is to be inferred from what is con- 
ceded to be general usage, — save, of course, in 
cases where the particular is declared to be different 
from the general, or is by the context implied to 
be different, — the moral application of the passage 
which has given occasion for this explanation can 
hardly be a matter of question. 

If, however, the words, "coming forth from the 
tombs," or graves, are, despite the exceptional use, 
thought to imply a literal rather than a moral appli- 
cation, the fact should weigh that there is very 
distinct Scriptural precedent to the contrar\\ In 
fact, Christ seems to borrow his imager}^ and some 
particulars of his words, from Ezekiel xxxvii. 11-14, 
where the people of Israel, in their estate of national 
and spiritual desolation, are presumed to be dead, in 
their graves, and to come out of their graves and to 
be made alive, — the proof of which reviving would be 
to them, not their transfer to the immortal state, but 
their being restored to their own land. Verses 12-14 
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are very expressive : " O my people, I will open your 
graves^ and cause 3'ou to come up out of your graves ^ 
and bring you into the land of Israel. And ye shall 
know that I am the Lord, when I have opened your 
graves . . . and brought 3'ou out of your graves, 
and shall put my Spirit in 3'ou, and ye shall live ; 
and I shall place you in your own landr 

4. Finall}^, the question whether the particular 
text falls into the general current of Biblical 
imagery, to be understood in the moral rather than 
the exceptional, literal, meaning of the words, must 
be determined by the context. Now the very verse 
which, immediately preceding, introduces the pas- 
sage, — more significant still, which gives the topic 
of the passage^ — by direct implication affirms the 
moral nature of the death, the life, and the con- 
demnation or judgment; and, further, it describes 
in the present tense things which have taken 
place in the present world: " Verily, veril}^ I say 
unto you, he that heareth my word, and belie veth 
him that sent me, hath eternal life, and cometh 
NOT into judgment, but hath passed out of death 
into life." With this key to its meaning, to its 
exclusively" moral and spiritual qualit}', the passage 
under special examination immediatelj' follows. 
Evidentl}'^ the general meaning is identical with 
Eph. ii. 1-6, in which the former estate of the 
Ephesian Christians is described as a death in sin, 
from which they had been quickened, — being raised 
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from their graves of spiritual desolation to sit in 
heavenly places in Christ Jesus : "And 3'ou did he 
quicken^ when ye were dead through 3'our trespasses 
and sins. . . . Even when we were dead through 
our trespasses [God] quickened us together with 
Christ." 

The four considerations thus presented all con- 
verge upon the one position, that John v. 25, 26, 28, 
is but an instance of the very general Oriental 
rhetoric of the Scriptures whereb\', in terms of 
poetry and metaphor, words literally descriptive of 
ph3'sical things are made to portra^^ a moral estate 
and a moral change. The all-inclusive work of 
Christ was to give spiritual life, to raise souls from 
the lethargy of moral blindness, hardness, indiffer- 
ence, to pass them over from the death of sin to the 
life of righteousness ; and to do this, not alone to 
the few who directl}' listened to his words, but to all 
— past, present and future — who needed or might 
need his saving, quickening, life-restoring and life- 
sustaining Spirit. 

The great prestige of Prof Park will lead some 
to presume that there may be a proof-text for Pro- 
bation in Matt. x. 32, for the simple reason that he 
quotes it for that purpose : — 

" Every one, therefore, who shall confess me before men 
him will I also confess before my Father which is in 
heaven. But whosoever shall deny me before men, him 
will I also deny before my Father which is in heaven." 
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As I came upon this passage in the North An- 
dover Installation sermon, T paused in a vain en- 
deavor to imagine what pertinence any one could 
see, or think he could see, in these words as a proof 
of the doctrine under consideration. Then, reading 
the comments of the distinguished divine, I could 
but think, as I noted the point which he submits, 
that the learned man was in something of a strait for 
an argument. To confess Christ before men is to 
confess him on earth. To deny him before men is to 
deny him on earth. And the confession before the 
Father in heaven is, in either case, in the next 
world ! 

In answer to this singular style of exposition, I 
have simplj' to sa^^ that the Gospel is severe in 
rebuke of moral cowardice. The great merit is in 
the confessing Christ, the confessing him boldly, 
without fear of scoui^ing in the sj'nagogues, without 
fear of what evil men ma}' sa}', without fear of 
persecuting Jews or of scornful Greeks, without fear 
of man. The confession has no character, it is 
worthless, unless it be made unhesitatingly and 
inflexibly " before men." And though the Father 
be in heaven, he is none the less here. Confession 
before the Father in heaven can be made at any time 
or in any place. 

In the same sermon the accomplished theologian 
also refers to the passages upon which the Romanists 
place so much dependence, Matt. xvi. 19, 20; xviii. 
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18 ; John xx. 23. He sees probation in the declara- 
tion that what is " bound on earth " will be bound in 
heaven, and what is ''loosed on earth" will be 
"loosed in heaven." In regard to this much dis- 
cussed and certainly not very clear passage^ I 
have no occasion to attempt an elucidation. I con- 
tent myself with simply meeting Prof. Park's use of 
it, which I confess has the merit of novelt3\ The 
vital principle of Probation in the Old Orthodoxy is 
tliat man's immortal destiny is determined by his 
character at the moment of death. If the loosing 
and the binding on earth is the determining by char- 
acter at death, it is the dying person who looses or 
binds. The passage distinctly sa3's that it is the 
apostles who are entrusted with the kej's, — the bind- 
ing and loosing. If it is explained that the act 
of the apostles is official, simpW recognizing what 
the dying man has done, then it is judgment with 
award, and a judgment at the hour of death, not 
subsequent to the resurrection. 

The late Albert Barnes, whose ingenuitj- in discov- 
ering Orthodox doctrine in passages and clauses 
where no one else suspected its presence, was most 
remarkable, was certainly obtuse in regard to this 
passage, if Prof. Park is to be regarded as clear. I 
am content with quoting the pertinent part of his 
comment, the italics being his own: "When Jesus 
gave this power," — that of loosing and binding, the 
" power of the kej's," — " to the apostles, he meant 

7 * 
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that whatsoever they forbade in the Church should 
have divine authority; whatever the}' pe?7nitted or 
commanded should ako have divine authority^ — that 
is, should be bound or loosed in heaven, or meet the 
approbation of GodJ*^ 

The only remaining passage which, so far as I can 
discover, is quoted with any confidence as a direct 
proof of the Probation doctrine, is the very familiar one 
which closes the parable of the Sheep and the Goats, 
Matt. XXV. 46: "And these shall go away into 
eternal punishment: but the righteous into eternal 
life." Whatever of plausibility this passage may 
have as a proof of unending punishment, it is cer- 
tainly gratuitous to cite it in support of what, in the 
Calvinistic sj'stem, is simply an adjunct of that doc- 
trine. The Judge upon the Throne does not so much 
as allude to the character at the hour of death. He 
passes in review a catalogue of deeds every one of 
which might, on the Probation principle, have been 
neutralized in the dying hour. Feeding the hungry, 
clothing the naked, visiting the sick and those in 
prison, may, on the particular principle, lose all 
their grace and reward by subsequent disobedience. 
Neglecting the hungry, naked, and sick may, on 
the same principle, be fully atoned for and put out 
of the realm of judgment by subsequent obedience. 
So far as the passage can be imagined to have any 
manner of bearing upon the Probation scheme, it 
refutes it. 
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Further, ii^ the system of which Probation is a 
part, the saving element is faith in Christ. Everj' 
one of the acts passed upon by the Judge in the par- 
able is simply a moral act, — an act of kindness, of 
charity, of sj-mpath}'. The matter of Christian faith, 
in any of its bearings or meanings, is not alluded to ! 
Every one of the acts may have been done by a 
heathen, an infidel even. The equivalents of all the 
deeds recounted are daily done by unbelievers and 
infidels. 

I have already indicated the principle of interpreta- 
tion which takes the entire parable out of all con- 
nection with Calvinistic theories of righteousness, 
judgment, and immortal award. The two chapters 
which end with the passage cited make a connected 
discourse. That discourse certainly begins with a 
prediction of the fall of the Jewish State, capital 
cit}^ and Temple. The fact that the same topic is 
pursued to the end of the discourse is, to my mind, 
put beyond doubt for this, along with other reasons, 
— the Orthodox commentators, who all agree that 
somewhere between the first verse of the twenty-fourth 
chapter and the last verse of the twent^^-fifth, Christ 
passed from the topic of the Jewish overthrow 
to the whoU}' dissimilar topic of endless rewards 
and penalties in the world of spirits, are not able to 
agree upon the place where the transition is made 1 
An ordinary sailor can tell the exact place where 
he passes from the main waters of the ocean to the 
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waters of the Gulf Stream ; but scholarly divines, 
life-long students of the New Testament, cannot 
tell where Christ drops the matter of a national over- 
throw, to take up the matter of endless bliss or pain 
in the immortal world ! Common-sense cannot err in 
assigning the reason : because there is no such place, 
— because there is no such dropping of one subject 
, and taking up of another and wholh' different one. 

I have no particular occasion to discuss with the 
champions of the Old Orthodoxy the meaning of the 
word " eternal" in the passage. Not a few of the 
scholars of the New Orthodoxy — Dr. Whiton, Canon 
Farrar, and Dr. Newman Smyth — are, with more or 
less of explicitness, doing the needful work. I sim- 
ply renew a statement, alread}' made, that the Judg- 
ment in Matt. xxv. is placed at the heginnivgoi Christ's 
reign ; that it is not mentioned or implied in the chap- 
ter which describes the end of that reign ; that no men- 
tion of the resurrection is made in connection with it ; 
that it begins when Christ specially came, as stated in 
the opening of the Parable, verse 31 ; and that the date 
of that special coming in judgment is made clear in 
several passages, particularly' in Matt. xvi. 28, as 
during the life-time of persons living while Christ was 
upon earth, and that therefore it has nothing to do 
witt probation or with a judgment after the resurrec- 
tion, or with pains or joys in the immortal world. 

I have DOW examined the isolated passages which 
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recent exegesis has used to support the doctrine 
of Probation. If I am right in my confident belief 
that the misappUcation of these very few Scriptures has 
been clearlj- shown, I am relieved of all necessity of 
passing in review the other passages which have 
been referred to as simply supplementary and con- 
firmatory-. The accessories fail with the principals. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THREE REFLECTIONS. 



T TAVING made an examination in consecutive 
-^ -'- order of the Scriptures wliich are relied upon 
as proofs of the Calvinistic doctrine of Probation, — 
and, as far as I learn, of all which are deemed to be 
conclusive, each in its simple force, — a few general 
reflections may be submitted as strengthening the 
conclusions reached in the preceding chapter. 

Making the verses of the first cliapter of Romans 
"units of measure," I estimate the entire Bible as 
containing, in round numbers, thirtj'-three thousand 
verses. I find in the six passages presented by the 
author of ' * The Relation of Death to Probation " an 
aggregate of thirtj'-six verses ; twelve of these are 
embraced in the Parable of the Rich Man and Laz- 
arus. The othfer passages which I have passed in 
review average about the same as Mr. Wright's six. 
Making no account of passages which are thought to 
harmonize with, or "fit into," or show a "drift" 
towards, the doctrine named, — none of which have, 
or are even alleged to have, any weight taken singly', 
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— it is a liberal computation which gives the highest 
number of verses thought to bear directly upon the 
subject, as fifty. Next to the doctrine of unending 
punishment, that which gives the conditions upon 
which that punishment may be avoided must rank 
in importance. But the Book which is thought to 
teach it is not quoted as sparing for that purpose 
more than fifty out of about thirty-three thousand ! 
If Calvinistic divines are to be trusted, an anxiety to 
save the souls of men from endless woe runs as a 
wail through the Sacred Book. To effect that end of 
supreme importance is the burden of its song, its lam- 
entation, its warning, its entreaty^ its perpetual call. 
But in imparting information as to the way of escape, 
it — as' quoted by these divines — almost begrudges 
fifty verses out of its more than thirty thousand. 

The same point may be presented in another form. 
I have made a tolerably correct estimate to the effect 
that an average reader will require sixty hours to 
peruse the entire Bible. Giving to the task eight 
hours out of the twenty- four, he will be from seven 
to eight daj's in going from the first verse in Genesis 
to the last verse in Revelation. All that the Bible, 
in the Calvinistic interpretation, has to say of the 
conditions of escape from an endless hell he can read 
in less than fifteen minutes ! There was more about 
probation than this in the "long pra^^er^of the 
Orthodox pulpit of fortj^ j^ears ago. The end and 
aim of the Bible is thought to be the turning of the 
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multitude from the broad and crowded road which 
leads to endless perdition. To explain to men how 
and where they can safely turn from this awful 
thoroughfare, the Bible, in all its supposed allusions 
to the imperative contingency, taftes but the smallest 
fraction of an hour ! 

It does not break the force of the impression 
which this reflection must make on a thoughtful 
mind, to say that while the Bible may give but few 
and brief specific allusions to the topic, its *' trend " 
is a preparation for the specific statement, its devel- 
opment of thought logically leading to and impress- 
ing it. Even those who may not demand the proof 
of such a trend, such a logical development, must, 
if their candor is thoughtful, be unsatisfied with the 
alleged explanation. It is making the accessory 
do the work of principal. It is giving prominence 
to the ' ' trend " with but a faint indication of the 
ulterior purpose and issue. The explanation is 
wholly inadequate ; it does not explain nor can it 
satisfy. 

I willingly make the concession that a work of 
warning raaj' be overdone. A careless boatman, 
drifting into the current which moves with con- 
stantl}^ increasing speed towards the cataract, ma}- 
by too much warning, too much beseeching, be con- 
fused. A too vivid picture of his plight may 
paral3'ze his nerves and muscles. To caution the 
3'oung against the temptations in their pathwaj-, it 
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may be needful that there be discretion and even 
moderation in the appeal. In this, however, I make 
a concession which divines of the Old Orthodoxy 
have unfitted themselves to ask. It is in the memory 
of those not yet old, that the Calvinistic and also 
the Arminian pulpits, made the danger, the warning, 
the method of escape, the staple of prayer, sermon, 
and exhortation. A revival would be planned, and 
the urgent appeal would be sent forth to close the 
shops, to withdraw from the fields, to forsake all 
secular work, that at least one week might be given 
to a work infinitel}'^ more urgent, — the saving of the 
soul from the danger of an endless hell. Those 
who approve this policj' can hardl}' urge the plea 
that moderation makes the Bible warning the more 
discreet and effective. But even conceding the wis- 
dom of sounding alarms with due regard for the 
nerves and sensibilities of the endangered, a mod- 
eration which gives only the shadow of utterance in 
the way of caution can make but the impression of 
extreme indiflference. 

I have, indeed, heard the statement in tones 
sepulchral, if not in accents Pharisaic, that mortal 
man may not prescribe rules to his Maker ; that it is 
iiTeverent to demand asseverations from the Most 
High ; that a single distinct assurance from the God 
of truth is sufficient, — that no number of reiterations 
can add force thereto. And yet, from the same lips 
which enunciate this solemn declaration comes the 
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graphic reminder that the Bible is aglow with the 
warning to escape from hell and flj' to heaven ! 

I have no option but to accept the bald statement 
that a single distinct assurance from the God of 
truth is conclusive. Of course it is ; else the author 
of the assurance would not be the God of truth. 
The statement, however, does not meet the dilQSculty 
which I have presented. On the contrary, it turns 
attention from it. Instead of facing the issue, it 
makes a diflferent one. The question is not whether 
the teaching in the particular Scripture passages is 
true ; the question is, whether the remarkably excep- 
tional nature of the teaching whidi men have attrihtUed 
to those passages is not strong ground for the pre- 
sumption that they have misapprehended theik 
TEACHING. This is the real and the only question. 
Pompous and self-satisfied reminders of what nobody 
can doubt, in regard to the immutable veracit}" of the 
Source of veracitj^, do not answer the question ; 
tiiey simply evade it. 

I submit a second reflection in the persuasion that 
it should have much weight. A few j^ears since, the 
committee charged with the dutj' of arranging the 
International Lessons for the use of Sunday Schools 
appear to have acted upon the rule of massing 
the passages which contain miracles. Sunday after 
Sunday the young people of the land, as far as 
gathered in the Sunday Schools, were confronted 
with a miracle, and this with hardly a break for six 
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months. The policy was an unwise one; it made 
the Bible seem to be a very different book from what 
it actually is. Upon the impressible and not very 
reflective minds of the 3'oung it left a belief that the 
miraculous is almost the rule in the Scripture narra- 
tives. In fact, the miraculous is very exceptional in 
the Sacred records. To begin with Genesis and read 
consecutivelj' to the end of Revelation, the appear- 
ance of a miracle is so rare, generally coming at 
such wide intervals, that the ordinary reader is but 
feebly impressed by its presence. And it hardly 
comes to him as a diflSculty ; it is almost hidden in 
the general current of natural phenomena naturally 
unfolding. A rule of Scripture selections which 
would have been eminently wise for theological 
students was mischievous^ misleading to youthful 
readers. The application I would make is antici- 
pated. The collection of even the few passages 
from which Orthodox exegesis fancies it has educed 
the Probation scheme, makes upon the great majority 
of readers an impression radically false. The particu- 
lar passages are far less frequent than even those con- 
taining the miracles. He who without prepossession 
reads the entire Bible in consecutive order, would, I 
am confident, fail even to suspect the presence there- 
in of the doctrine which these pages presume to 
question. Only a microscopic vision, — and this 
directed by scholastic divines, searching for confirma- 
tion of a creed, — sees, or fancies that it sees, that 
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doctrine in the Book. Neither the word nor the thing 
is there. 

I submit a third reflection, and ask for it a candid 
hearing. Not as often as in a former period, yet even 
now it is said on occasions, that the Bible must be 
understood to "mean what it saj's." If ''what it 
saj's " is intended as equivalent to what it means^ the 
statement goes in a circle. To say that the Bible 
means what it means, is like saying that white is 
white. Evidently the intention is, to assert that the 
words of the Bible must have a literal interpretation. 
The only excuse for so flagrant a denial of the rhe- 
torical style of the Scriptures is that the denial itself 
is rhetorical. In this age no one whose judgment 
commands a respect that is worth the having, pre- 
sumes to question the highlj^ poetical, allegorical, 
metaphorical style of the Scripture writings. "He 
made darkness his, secret place: his pavilion round 
about him were dark waters and thick clouds of the 
skies" (Psalm xviii. 11) ; "Behold, the Lord rideth 
upon a swift cloud" (Isaiah xix. 1); "Hell from 
beneath is moved for thee to meet thee at thy com- 
ing" (xiv. 9) ; "The mountains and the hills shall 
break forth before jou into singing " (Iv. 12) ; " And 
they shall see the Son of Man coming in the clouds 
of heaven " (Matt. xxiv. 30) ; " And the heaven was 
removed as a scroll when it is rolled up " (Rev. vi. 
14) : these are but speciallj'^ expressive examples of the 
Oriental garb in which the matter of the Scriptures is 
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clothed. To presume upon applying to Bible utter- 
ances the comparatively literal habits of Saxon ex- 
pression, and to get at the meaning of passages by 
strict reference to the English dictionary, would — 
as every Biblical scholar is not only ready to concede, 
but eager to assert — make a meaningless jargon of 
writings, which, understood in the light of the habits 
of thought and expression abounding where and when 
the}'- firet appeared, are not onlj^ beautiful, often sub- 
lime, but lucid, intelligible, and quickening. The 
meaning of the Bible is the Bible. That meaning 
is found onl}^ as we pierce through the letter to the 
spirit. 

Considering now the singularly metaphorical and 
picturesque phraseology which makes the bulk of 
Scripture writing, the question is fair and I think 
suggestive of its obvious answer : Is it not certain, 
from the mere law of probabilities, that the more than 
thirty thousand verses must include at least fifty 
such as I generously allow to the mere letter of pro- 
bation, — without, however, the shadow of a conces- 
sion that in these extremely few and scattered 
instances the letter is to have a literal rendering? 
Even were there an intention of avoiding that doctrine, 
would not the great momentum of Oriental metaphor 
and ejaculation throw off, in such a mass of figure, at 
least as much apparently in its favor as the divines 
imagine they have Identified as having that character? 
In this I concede, merely for argument's sake, the ap- 
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parent probation tenor of the passages referred to ; 
for the reasons given in the preceding chapter, I can- 
not make the concession in fact. 

Now, if any, despite the explanations given, are still 
impelled to exclaim that it is strange those ten pass- 
ages are in the Bible if the doctrine of Probation is 
not their meaning, I give the answer : The " Orien- 
tal rhetoric " considered; the strangeness is that, even 
without a thought of such a doctrine, there are not 
ten times that ten. 

In the course of these pages I have had frequent 
occasion to allude to the pretence that certain Scrip- 
tures, even if the}' do not assert the Probation doc- 
trine, yet " fit in " with it. What " fits in " with the 
concurrent testimony of the three reflections which I 
have now submitted, as well as with the general exe- 
gesis I have somewhat elaborated, is the presumption, 
and the very strong one, that no such doctrine is in 
the Bible. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE AtJTHORITT OP REASON. 

TF the doctrine which conditions man's destiny 
-^ beyond the grave upon the character he forms 
this side of the grave, is not sustained by the Scrip- 
tures, it of course has no claim upon the belief of a 
Christian people. Though it may be thought that 
Nature gives the doctrine a confirmation, I do not 
learn that any one takes the position that Nature 
affirms it. Whatever may be supposed to buttress 
it, only the Bible can support it. If I have succeeded 
in making it appear that its alleged Scripture basis is 
unreal, the doctrine is argnmentatively disposed of. 
What may be my success in this regard, I now leave 
to the judgment of my readers. In what may be given 
in the succeeding pages, I shall take it for granted 
that the doctrine is not in the Bible. 

In strict argument this is sufficient. Yet in grap- 
pling with dogmas that have been long entertained, 
that come down with a cumulative force, that are in- 
trenched in tradition and in prejudice, that have the 
sanction of venerated authorities in the general church, 
something more than the strict argument is usually 
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needful. It may be well to make assurance doubly 
sure. Even if the fact is made undeniable that the 
Divine Word does not sanction a dogma, the nega- 
tion is made more impressive if legitimate argument 
outside of the Scriptures is seen to be strong against 
the error. On the authorit}' of the Scriptures we 
may be asked to believe in doctrines which seem to be 
unreasonable, — I do not sa}^ those which are. But 
if no higher authority restrain us, we are at liberty to 
show that the seeming is a real unreasonableness. I 
shall therefore now examine the doctrine of Proba- 
tion in the light of reason, — using this word in the 
comprehensive sense which includes whatever pertains 
to man as an intellectual, moral, and sympathetic 
being. 

The time was when, arguing a theological question, 
it would be needful to justify in form an appeal to 
the verdict of reason. In a former generation, rea- 
son was ruled out as having no right even to give 
testimony, much less to give law, upon any matter of 
dogmatic belief. Upon all topics of this general 
character, the impatient dictum was, that the Scrip- 
tures are the exclusive authority ; and the meaning 
was, that the Scriptures are actuallj'', not less than 
rightfully, exclusive of reason and wholly independent 
of it. 

It marks an epoch in theological progress that this 
strange imbecility has disappeared ; at least is not 
exhibited by any writer of the day who can be said 
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to have prestige. Almost within the half-centur^', 
the sermons of Dr. Channing in demonstration of 
the right of reason to sit in judgment upon a 
religious belief were not deemed a work of superero- 
gation. There ma}' be some difference of opinion 
as to what particular things are reasonable, but 
there is at this date no occasion for a Channing or 
a Dewe}' to argue that Christianity is a reasonable 
religion. Indeed, as I write, I pause to take in 
hand the latest issue of the leading New England 
Congregational journal,^ to find that its leading 
editorial, in an attempt to show that the heathen are 
accountable, bases its argument upon the authority 
of reason, and Paul's words to the Romans are 
quoted to the effect that if the heathen did not have 
a revelation, they did have that which made them 
responsible, reason. I am tempted to make two 
quotations from the article, so unlike what would have 
been even tolerated by its predecessor, the " Puritan 
Recorder," forty years ago. To "the exceeding!}' 
practical question , how far God's truth is amenable 
to man's reason, and what are the just and divinely 
intended relations which subsist between them, 
the following answer is given, the italicizing being 
my own : — 

" It is to be in the fullest manner conceded that to reason 
— the term being employed in the sense of expressing the 
whole of those capacities which elevate man above the 

1 The Congregationalist, Nov. 22, 1882. 

8 
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brutes and constitute his rational nature, more especially 
his intellectual powers exercised in that sagacious manner 
which is common to average men when contemplating 
serious subjects — religion makes its primary appeal. Its 
two fundamental tenets — that there is a God, and that the 
Bible is His revealed Word — address human reason, and 
find general acceptance because the universal human reason 
declares that, although not self-evident truths, as that the 
whole must be greater than one of its parts, they are yet 
so much more likely to be true than their oppoaites, that it 
would be unreason amounting to foolishness not to accept 
them. And when they have been thus accepted, and the 
Scriptures are studied as the authoritative Book of God, it 
is seen that the sacred writings perpetually revert to the reason 
of men as Having precisely such a fundamental and primary 
authority of its oum" 

Making the statement rather as a concession than 
as a proposition, that there " are limits to the just 
force of the doctrine that religion is bound to satisfy 
all the claims of all that calls itself human reason," 
the writer complains that too much has been made 
of the concession. " It has been too much the 
fashion, however, with certain earnest religionists to 
caiTy this side of the truth to an extreme. Thej' 
have been fond of quoting such texts as, ' I will 
destro}^ the wisdom of the wise, and the discernment 
of the discerning will I bring to nought,' and ' the 
natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of 
God, for thev are foolishness unto him, and he can- 
not know them, because thej' are spirituall}^ judged ; ' 
as if intended to exclude reason altogether from 
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vital co-operation in the endeavor after everlasting 
life." 

The author of "The Relation of Death to Pro- 
bation " will not, I am confident, dispute the position 
here taken. Yet when alluding to the texts cited 
by the believers " in a continuance of probation 
bej'ond the grave," the spirit of the effete and re- 
pudiated past appears to possess him as he adds : 
" The texts appealed to are rather barges into which 
these bold speculators unload their h priori theories 
concerning the justice and mercy of God." ^ Our 
author will not deny that all theories of justice and 
mercy are substantially' d, priori. The notions which 
these words simply recognize are a part of man's 
birthright ; they inhere in his moral constitution ; 
experience does not create them, — it evolves them. 
In this particular they are on the same footing of 
primarj' truths as the mathematical axioms. They 
belong to the indestructible verities. Man cannot 
cease to have them without ceasing to be man. 
The Sciiptures recognize these ideas in a sense the 
opposite of revealing them. So much I assume is 
put be^'ond the range of discussion. 

The application which I propose to make of the 

2 Relation of Death to Probation, page 38. Since the publication 
of this book, the " bold speculators " have somewhat vehemently 
pronounced the words "continuance of probation" misleading. 
They recognize but one probation, simply alleging that it, in certain 
cases, may come after death, — never, however, to persons to whom 
it came before death. 
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authority of reason imposes upon me the duty of 
indicating, in strict candor, certain limitations, — to 
describe the restricted sphere in which its decrees 
are final and infallible. The popular complaint that 
there is an undue tendency to substitute the propo- 
sitions of philosophy' in the place of the direct 
affirmations of Scripture, though not alwa^'S intelli- 
gentl}^ uttered, contains an element of truth. The 
very notion of revelation implies a certain inadequacy 
of reason, a certain limitation in the range of philos- 
ophy. If, after the manner of Francis Newman, 
one were to construct a faith and a formula out of 
his own consciousness, he would, in the affirmation 
of the sufficiency of reason, den}' the necessit}" of a 
revelation. And, certainly, it would be a grotesque 
piece of assumption for any one to call that an 
appeal to the Scriptures, which is in fact the com- 
pelling of the Scriptures to accord with his own self- 
evolved creed : it might be a pretence of measuring 
the cloth by the yard-stick ; in fact it would be the 
measuring of. the yard-stick by the cloth. The fact 
and the authority of revelation conceded and pre- 
sumed, it is an inference — rather, it is a corollary — 
that in a sense reason fails, and must therefore be 
supplemented. 

Reason, then, is supreme, — the court of final ap- 
peal, recognized by the Scriptures as having " a 
fundamental and primary authorit}' ; " and 3'et, in a 
sense ^ reason must be guided, restricted, supple- 
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merited ! By the words "in a sense/* precisely 
what is meant? 

I do not think that we need go far for the true 
answer. Reason in its laws, its axioms, its first 
truths, is one thing. Reason in concrete statements, 
reason as a constituent in deduction and elaborated 
propositions, is a different thing. The difference 
between the two is the difference between the cloth 
and the threads which are its substance. Faultless 
marble may be wrought into a faulty statue. The 
infallible axioms may be made constituents of a prop- 
osition which is erroneous. Reason ma}' not err ; 
reasoning is often fallacious. To deny the validity 
of reason is an act of reason ; it must assume its 
accuracy even to give credence to an assault upon 
itself. But the proposition which is not the utter- 
ance of reason, but rather an elaborated inference, 
has the fallibilit}^ of fallible minds. When, there- 
fore, we are testing the doctrines of religion, it 
makes all the difference whether we appeal to the axi- 
oms or first-truths of reason, or to certain propositions 
reasoned out of those first-truths. 

Were it easy to show that certain theological 
dogmas — Probation, of the number — are in contra- 
diction of reason in the sense of being a virtual de- 
nial of its direct utterances, the truths which the 
reality of reason includes, I should but make the 
statement and leave the subject. Exegesis and rea- 
soning would be foreclosed, in that the doctrine under 
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consideration is a pure impossibilit3% The pages al- 
ready submitted indicate that I neither make nor 
impl}' that presumption. In debating it I am com- 
mitted to t^^e proposition that Probation is a debat- 
able question. I propose nothing more than to make 
it appear that reasoned out propositions are against a 
doctrine which I have shown is not a teaching of the 
Scripture. And in regard to the propositions, I do 
just what, in the elaboration of doctrines, all Protest- 
ants do, what is dictated by the distinctive principle 
of Protestantism, — I leave the matter to the private 
judgment of the reader. " I speak as to wise men ; 
judge ye what I say" (1 Cor. x. 15). 

In this preliminary statement of what is meant, or 
what should be meant, when an appeal is made to 
philosophical principles, it seems well to give ex- 
plicit expression to a basal position by which the 
meanings of salient words are determined. I cannot 
argue the proposition that power, wisdom, justice, 
goodness, and all the moral and intellectual qualities 
are always and everywhere identically the same. 
There cannot be one kind of goodness for man, a 
diflferent kind for angels, and a kind different from 
either for God. Goodness in the wise may forbid acts 
which goodness in the unwise may permit. But in 
both the quality of goodness is the same. It is either 
this, or the word has no reliable meaning. What- 
ever the mathematical problem, however numerous 
and varied the problems, there can be no difference 
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in the elementary numbers. Ten will have the same 
meaning in an elaborate astronomical calculation that 
it has in the simplest school-bo}' problems. Between 
finite goodness and infinite goodness the difference in 
degree is inconceivable ; but in both the nature is 
identical. In its substance, a bit of pure gold not 
larger than a pin's head is the same — not similar 
to, but the same — as all the pure gold of the Aus- 
tralian Golconda in a single mass. When, there- 
fore, we speak of the moral and intellectual qualities 
of the Infinite, we must, in the words we use, mean 
just what they mean when applied to the moral qual- 
ities of man. Either this, or the words when applied 
to Deity are emptied of meaning. 

It must ever remain among the marvels of philo- 
sophic biograph}^ that the behests of a ci;eed should 
drive such a thinker as Henry Longueville Mansel 
into a bold and formal denial of the position thus 
explained. In his "Limits of Religious Thought," 
he presumed to make the statement that the infinite 
goodness of God does not have its " sole and suflS- 
cient tj'pe" in the "finite goodness of man." His 
use of the word " suflScient" would warrant the in- 
ference that he alluded to the quantity rather than the 
quality of the Divine goodness, but the connection 
and scope of his argument forbid this construction. 
It was this extraordinary statement which provoked 
the retort from the late John Stuart Mill : " I take 
my stand on the acknowledged principle' of logic and 
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of morality, that when we mean different things we 
have no right to call them by the same name, and to 
apply^ to them the same predicates, moral and intel- 
lectual. Language has no meaning for the words 
' just,' ' merciful,* ' benevolent,' save that in which 
we predicate them of our fellow-creatures ; and unless 
that is what we intend to express by them, we have 
no business to employ the words." In the near con- 
nection, and in reiteration of the same essential 
thought, Mr. Mill gave vent to his disgust in words 
which at the time startled sensitive minds, but which 
I am confident calm reflection must endorse ; '' I will 
call no being good, who is not what I mean when I 
apply that epithet to mj' fellow-creatures ; and if such 
a being can sentence me to hell for not so calling 
him, to hell I will go." * 

Whether or not the general proposition implied iu 
these words is of the nature of a first-truth, I under- 
take not formally to determine. But in its obvious- 
ness it is so near the axiomatic, that I have no 
argument with an}- one who presumes to dispute it. 

8 An Examination of Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy, etc., 
chap. vii. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE VERDICT OF JUSTICE. 



'T^HE doctrine that man's only chance for salvation 
-■- in the immortal world is in the present world, 
has its speciall}' weak point in its application to 
the heathen, — the innumerable horde to whom the 
name of Christ has never been spoken, to whom no 
saving word has ever come, for whom the door of 
escape is, b}- relentless circumstance, closed. It is 
proved to be the weak point, in the fact that just here 
faith in the Calvinistic scheme breaks within the 
Calvinistic fold. Again, the same as special guards 
are on watch at those places along the d^'kes of Hol- 
land which experience has shown to be the readiest 
to 3'ield to the dashing of the sea, so the phase of the 
Probation doctrine which has called for special apol- 
ogy and defence, is the one here noted. 

Just now there appears to be an extraordinary' up- 
rising against that part of the historic probation which 
makes no allowance or needful exception — save it 
may be that of degi'ee — as it bears upon the heathen. 
Yet the apparent enormity of the doctrine in this 
particular has in much earlier times disturbed, even 
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provoked the resentment of, divines occupying sta- 
tions of great influence within the nominally Evan- 
gelical fold. More than two centuries ago Jeremj- 
Ta^^lor, a bishop of the English Church, and perhaps 
the most brilliant of the clergy of his da}', in a ser- 
mon, " Christ's Advent to Judgment," protested 
against the doctrine as in conflict with all the Divine 
attributes.^ 

Dr. Thomas B. Tha3^er makes the estimate that 
of " about one thousand four hundred and fifty 
millions on the earth, only four hundred and 
twentj' millions are nominall^'^ Christians, the rest 
being Heathen, Mohammedans and Jews." Of the 
Heathen, Mohammedans, and Jews, the proportion 
who have had an opportunity even to hear of 
Christ and accept his gospel must be small. And 

1 *'It is a strange consideration to suppose an eternal torment to 
those to whom it was never threatened, to those who never heard 
of Christ, to those that probably lived well, to heathen of good lives, 
to ignorant and untaught people, to people surprised into a single 
crime, to men that die young in their natural follies and foolish lusts, 
to them that fall in a sudden gayety and excessive j(»y, — to all alike ; to 
all infinite and eternal, even to unwarned people And that this sliould 
be inflicted by God, who infinitely loves His creatures, who died for 
them, who pardons easily, and pities readily, and excuses much, and 
delights in our being saved, and would not have us to die, and takes 
little things in exchange for great. It is certain that God's mercies 
are infinite, and it is also certain that the matter of eternal torments 
cannot truly be understood; and when the Schoolmfen go about to 
reconcile Divine justice to that seventy, and consider why God pun- 
ishes eternally a temporal sin, or a state of evil, they speak variously 
(differently), and uncertainly and unsatisfyingly." — Quoted by Rev. 
T. B. Thayek, D. D., in " Chrigtian Leader,'' of Ncv. 9, 1882. 
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this estimate applies to the people now living; to 
which number must be added the uncounted njillions 
of the past, the proportion of whom having the 
gospel opportunity grows smaller as we go further 
back in history. No wonder that all the symptoms 
concur in designating the "weak place" in the 
historic theological system ! No wonder that the 
indignant revolt in the soul of an English Church- 
man, two hundred years ago, returns in this age of 
greater mental freedom and of more rigid scientific 
methods applied to theolog}', to b}' no means a few, 
even in Orthodox seminaries of learning ! Failing 
of support in the revealed Word, a doctrine of such 
at least apparent monstrosity must, in a not remote 
future, be repudiated b}^ enlightened and quickened 
human nature. 

I have made the statement, that while the teachers 
of the New Orthodoxy appear to me as having made 
substantial advances towards a better and a more 
Christian theology, they nevertheless lose the argu- 
ment in their dispute with those of the Old. While 
they affirm the conclusions of the New, they are 
still committed to the premises of the Old. I have 
said that the error of Orthodox}' — presuming it to 
have error — is for the most part in its data, its logic 
being generally firm and consistent. The New must 
go radicall}' further than it has 3'et ventured, or it 
must abandon its novel position. No more in this 
age than in a former one can new wine be held in 
the old bottles. 
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The bearing of the Probation doctrine upon the 
benighted part of the heathen is revolting to the 
moral sense. Yet that bearing is strictly logical 
when the theological s^'stem whereof that doctrine is 
a part is presumed. The position taken bj^' the Old 
Orthodoxy is this : With the exception of infants 
and idiots (in regard to whom even the Old is in 
illogical revolt from the Historic), all men, irre- 
spective of race or condition, are under condemna- 
tion, and justly merit unending woe. It is not that 
the}" have refused the gospel ; it is that they have 
disobej'ed the law : it may be the law as revealed ; 
it ma}' be the law as written in their own natures, 
upon the fleshl}^ tablets of their hearts. The primary 
postulate is this : Irrespective of the gospel pro- 
visions, and in all periods subsequent thereto, 3'et in 
lauds where it has not been proclaimed, and in all 
lands and ages, just as if there were not and never 
had been a gospel, all men, with the two exceptions, 
have disobeyed God's law ; and the just penalty 
therefor is endless punishment. Had everything 
rested here, had no provision been made for release 
from the universal doom, there would have been no 
injustice. But purely as gratuitous favor, in no 
regard because of a dictate of moral right, the 
gospel comes. Its proclamation to all men is to this 
effect; You are all " miserable sinners," and ever^^ 
one of 3'ou richly deserves the pains of hell forever. 
But mercy interferes, with this proffer ; If 3'ou will. 
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in a particular time, do certain things, your merited 
doom shall be cancelled ; onl^' remember, this offer 
is pure grace, in no way a matter of justice ! In 
the North Andover Installation sermon. Prof. Park 
answers the question, "Is it reasonable to punish 
men who have never heard of the gospel ? ** thus : 

" They are punished not for distinctively rejecting the 
gospel, but for distinctively rejecting the law. God has 
given his law to them as really as to us. He has threat- 
ened them with it* penalty as really as he has threatened 
us. They * are without excuse,' for on their consciences, 
as on tables of living stone, God has inscribed his com- 
mandment." 

To the same effect is the author who has recently 
made the special subject one of distinct examina- 
tion : — 

" We should be careful not to confound the administra- 
tion of the law with that of grace. Under the law strict 
justice reigns. . . . Under the gospel men have more than 
a fair chance. Mercy is brought to their doors and laid at 
their feet. The offers of the gospel are urgtdt, upon men, 
and they are entreated to be reconciled to God through 
Christ. But all this occurs under a special dispensation of 
divine mercy. Under such an administration there are no 
grounds upon which to claim an tqwal share of attention to 
all. Beggars have no business to be choosers." ^ 

It needs, I apprehend, no more than the bare 
statement, to compel the concession that the wide 
differences of opportunity for salvation which this 
scheme presents make serious havoc of the Divine 

2 "Relation of Death to Probation," pp. 42, 43. 
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impartiality. We have but to consider in contrast 
those of very short and those of long life upon the 
earth ; the heathen never reached by the gospel 
message, and persons living their threescore ^'ears 
and ten under the most favorable conditions for 
Christian instruction and quickening; those who 
seem destined to pass their da^'s in the slums of 
great cities, and those reared in refined and Christian 
families ; — and then summon the testimony of James : 
*' The wisdom that is from above is first pure, then 
peaceable, gentle, eas}^ to be entreated, full of mercy 
and good fruits, without variance, without h^pocris}' " 
(iii. 17). The Revised Version substitutes the word 
variance for " partiality,*' as it is in the Authorized 
Version ; but in the margin adds : "Or douUfulness^ 
or partialit3\" We further, and more explicitly, take 
the words of the Great Authority : "He m^keth his 
sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and the unjust'*' (Matt. v. 45), which 
in their general meaning must include the impar- 
tiality of the Divine favor. Even the gospel of 
favor, as distinct from a gospel of obligation, 
would none the less seem to be deteimined b}' the 
impartiality of the love which prompted it. 

Viewed, however, exclusively^ in the light of 
justice, I fail to see wherein those who accept the 
general Orthodox system have acquired any right to 
complain of any particular in the doctrine which is a 
vital part of the system. Justice deals in obligations. 
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Dot in favors. If the gospel is a grace, pure and 
simple, if no sinner has a right to any degree of 
merciful attention, a particular sinner certainly has 
no ground of. complaint because his share of the 
favor is less while that of another is great. Whatever 
impartialit}' may say in such a contingency, — and 
I cannot think that its utterance would be slow or 
ambiguous, — justice evidently has no case whatever. 
In their innovations upon the Old Orthodoxy, the 
sympathizers with the New are confronted with the 
principles of the Old upon which they have not made 
an innovation. 

The significance of the current discussion, par- 
ticularly upon that phase of Probation which closes 
the opportunity for salvation with the event of phys-- 
ical death, is unmistakable as a marked instance of 
what is not uncommon in theological history — the 
moral instincts repudiating the logic of the brain ; 
reason in its direct averment refusing to be bound 
by its reasonings. Nor is this wholesome proclivity 
of the Christianized soul restricted to those who 
have in form presumed to question the fairness of 
the historic Probation as applicable in every instance. 
Prof. Park, in the very connection of his assertion 
that death is the end of opportunity for all, is con- 
strained to mitigate the hoiTor of the dogma by a 
concession which I am confident Dr. Leonard 
Woods, his predecessor in the Andover chair, would 
have deemed heretical. He submits the ver^'^ infre- 
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quent, if not absolutely new, theory of degrees of 
punishment, measured by degrees in the lack of 
opportunity upon earth. His words are : " Our 
compassionate Redeemer has taught us that if we 
with our larger knowledge disobej^ His commands, 
we shall be punished with many stripes, and if 
other men with their smaller knowledge disobey 
these commands, they will be punished with few 
stripes. ... If they have committed ten degrees of 
wrong, they will endure ten degrees of remorse. 
If they have committed only one degree of wrong, 
the}^ will endure only one degree of remorse." To 
the same purport are the words of Rev. G. Fred- 
erick Wright: "Opportunities and responsibilities 
are evenlj- balanced. Of those to whom much has 
been given much will be required. Those who have 
sinned against little light will be beaten with few 
stripes." ^ The application of the verj^ same ethical 
principle to the system of what he deems justice 
does not, however, seem to him clear, for he imme- 
diately adds : " We are ignorant of the resources at 
God's command for equalizing the condition of men 
under the law." The point, however, upon which 
I would ask attention is the almost sudden .appear- 
ance of this doctrine of degi^ees in penalt}". It is 
a 3ielding of the logical head to the imperative 
demands of the Christian heart. It certainly pays 
little deference to the once popular, even if not 

« "Relation of Death to Probation," p. 42. 
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scholarly', interpretation of James ii. 10, to the 
effect that whatever, and however few, the sinful 
acts, the guilt and demerit are equal. 

I ma}' special!}' notice in this connection another 
instance in which the logic of the Old Orthodoxy is 
unwittingl}'^ set aside in the very attempt to maintain, 
it, and this under circumstances which give peculiar 
significance to the statement. The nomination of 
Dr. Newman Sm^'th to the Abbot Professorship in 
the Andover Theological Seminar}' was strenuously 
resisted for several reasons, the chief being his de- 
parture from the essential of Probation, that for 
every soul the chance for salvation ends at death. 
Almost within the week, as I write, the Trustees have 
nominated for the position to fill which Dr. Smyth 
was presumed to have disqualified himself, the Rev. 
George Harris.* This nomination follows about six 
weeks after the publication in the " Providence Jour- 
nal " of a sermon preached b}- Mr. Harris, Sunda}', 
October 1, and which was specially designed as a 
defence of the Probation doctrine asrainst the current 
objections. The sermon is formal to the effect that 
"probation ceases at death," — in some cases even 
before death. The tone and drift are unmistakably 
Orthodox in the historic sense. Yet in this very 
sermon, — which may have suggested the call to An- 
dover, and which certainl}' did not prevent such a call, 
— I come upon words which substantially repeat 

* Promptly confirmed bv the Visitors. 

9 
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Dr. Sroyth, to the effect that some upon the earth do 
not have an opportunity ; that to condemn such with- 
out a probation would be " manifestly unjust ; " and 
that there is no warrant for denying that further light 
ma^', in certain instances, be made available after 
death.* 

I am compelled to note the words " manifestly un- 
just" as applied to the doctrine of no chance after 
death for those "who never hear the gospel* in life." 
" Unjust ! " Had not Mr. Harris read, or was there no 
occasion for an Orthodox scholar to read, Mr. Wright 
to the effect that in the matter of salvation justice 
has nothing whatever to do ; that justice pertains only 
to the law, and that " under the law strict justice 
reigns, even with those who never hear the gospel in 

fi *'The only question which has really been raised is this, — ... 
Does the probation of the individual end with his death, or may it be 
extended to the Day of Judgment V Have we any reason to believe 
that in another state of existence those who have not been saved dur- 
ing the earthly life may still have opportunity to believe on Christ V 
. . . The question is raised because there are some who never hear 
the gospel in life, and to whom salvation, therefore, seems impossible. 
May it not be that before the great Day of Judgment the gospel will 
be preached to them, and they, therefore, have their probation after 
the death of the body? We cannot believe that the misfortune of 
any will be their ruin ; that if some have not as clear a knowledge as 
is necessary to save others, they will therefore be forever lost. That 
would, we think, be manifestly unjust. Now, in this direction, it 
cannot be denied that such possibility must be conceded. For exam- 
ple, infants and young children, who die before coming to years of 
understanding, have no probation here. . . . Those who lived in 
early ages, as at the time of the flood, although their wickedness was 
great, yet had not received the gospel, and one of the apostles seems 
to teach that Christ went and preached to them in the days between 
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life"? And are we to presume that one deemed 
equal to a responsible theological professorship came 
upon anything new in the sermon where, in different 
words, Prof. Park repeats the exact teaching of Mr. 
Wright ? Under all the circumstances those words, 
"manifestly unjust," have a startling significance. 
The}^ stab the Probation theory in its most vital pai-t. 
They take away the foundation principle upon which 
the entire Orthodox s^'stem rests. Those words, even 
more than the accompanying concession of a possi- 
ble opportunity for salvation in certain cases after 
death, may well be regarded as a conspicuous exam- 
ple in proof that the spirit of the age is compelling 
even the Old Orthodoxy to turn against itself. 

his death and resurrection. It may be that during that short period 
all the dead of former generations had an opportunity of believing in 
Christ. We are not told, however, whether or not any, or if any, how 
many, of them did believe. Wt are not prepared to deny that some 
classes who have had no power to break away from the bondage of 
sin, some perhaps in Paganism, some in our great cities^ who live in a 
moral midnight and are practically heathen, may after death be 
brought info a clearer light. It must be admitted, however, that we 
find nothing, or almOM nothing, in the Bible on which to ground such 
a hope. There i8^4^y the passage in Peter concerning Christ's 
preachingto the spirii|Un prison. We can say this is a hope which. 
Scripture does not codtradict. From what we know of God, we be* 
lieve that He will giveko every one a sufficient probation, and as some, 
according to our view, do not seem to have a sufEcient probation 
here, it may be thatkthey will have it after death, ... In all ages, 
however, the hope has-been indulged that those who never hear of 
Christ in this life wiU have the offers of salvation in another life. 
Back of all this lies the conviction that God will judge and condemn 
no man unjustly." In this extract from Mr. Harris's sermon, the 
italics and small capitals are my own. 
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I repeat the concession, the truth of which appears 
to be irrefragable, that as a part of the Calvinistic 
theology the doctrine of Probation is consistent and 
logical. Admit the S3'stera to be just, benevolent, 
and wise, and the right to arraign the Probation ad- 
junct or constituent as unjust, cruel, and needless is 
foreclosed. I pronounce against the doctrine of Pro- 
bation because I pronounce against the system which 
it coherentl}'^ and fairly represents. I claim that alike 
in the particular of justice, of fairness, of benevo- 
lence, and of rationality, reason definitely pronounces 
the system in which the Probation principle inheres 
untrue. The notion that the uncounted millions 
whose maximum of faculty is below the conditions of 
civilized character are, " under the law," disobedient 
in a sense and degree to merit unending misery, would 
seem grotesque, did it not wear the worse character 
of being barbarian. The notion that justice may 
rightfully consign the whole family of mankind to 
hopeless perdition, with the exception of those so 
fortunate as to be fools or infants, will, I doubt not, 
in a future age be cited as a proof that even the nine- 
teenth century had not fully emerged from the ages 
characterized as the "dark." The notion that even 
the chance, though it last but for a da}', to escape an 
unending hell, is " more than fair," can have no 
rebuff more emphatic and conclusive than its pwn 
distinct articulation. In support of this general 
statement, — the verdict alike of reason and of rea- 
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soning, — I refer to the testimonj^, all the more forci- 
ble in that it is indirect and unconscious, coming 
too from a candidate for a high theological chair, 
that in a vital particular the doctrine of Probation, 
as also the system of which it is a member, is " mani- 
festly unjust ; " to the attempt of scholarlj' men to 
modify the general character of the sj'stem by an in- 
genious elaboration of degrees in penalt}'^ ; to a very 
serious revolt, — and this among scholars of much 
repute, and extended enough to create alaim, — in the 
minds of the rigidly conservative, within the ranks 
of men speciall}' set apart for its defence ; and, last 
and far more conclusive, to the profound repulsion 
which all, save those inured to the spectacle, and 
held to it bj^ hereditary belief, must feel on the bald- 
est analj^sis of the essentials of a theology which 
makes needful and logical the Probation depart- 
ment. 

A Protestant addressing Protestants, no technical 
umpire can mediate or pronounce upon what I affirm 
and others deny. I am content to leave this phase 
of my argument to the Protestant tribunal, — Private 
Judgment. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE ABGUMENT FROM ANALOGY. 

'T^HE great authority of Bishop Butler, — whose 
-*• work is best known by the title of " Butler's 
Analogy," — will be appealed to as at least a pre- 
sumption in favor of the doctrine of Probation. 
Two chapters ^ of that great theological classic cer- 
tainly assume the truth of the doctrine, and formally 
attempt to sustain it by exhibiting what are thought 
to be analogous principles, seen to be operative in 
the present life. No man is great enough to escape 
the force of hereditary beliefs. Bishop Butler never 
argued himself into the Probation theorj' ; he took it 
for granted. But in the process of arguing presum- 
ably for it, he unwittingly argues away from it. 
When he says: ''Our being placed in a state op 
DISCIPLINE throughout this life, for another worlds is a 
providential disposition of things exactly of the same 
kind as our being placed in a state of discipline 
during childhood for mature age," ^ the words I have 
italicized but echo the tradition, while the words 

1 Part I., Chaps, iv. and v. 

2 *• Analogy," Part I. Chap. v. 
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which I put in small capitals give the product of 
fresh and original reasoning. But, whatever our 
estimate of the quality or the force of Butler's 
reasoning, the fact that his great work is usually 
deemed to be on the side of Probation makes it 
imperative that I consider the bearings thereupon of 
a true analogy. I therefore attempt a brief chapter 
on the argument from Analog3\ 

It is at the outset imperative that we distinguish 
three particulars in the Probation phase of his- 
toric Calvinism: 1. The general notion of trial; 2. 
The limiting of that trial to a certain amount 
of time ; 3. Death in everv instance the end of that 
time. 

There is no occasion to ask what Analogy has to 
say in regard to the first particular, for so much of 
the doctrine is not in dispute. It is a fact to which 
every one's experience bears direct testimony. We 
all know that life on earth is one of trial to our moral 
powers, and that the noblest character as also the 
most ignoble, is developed under the temptations 
which men conquer, or to which they 3'ield. Could 
it be shown, or were it an obvious fact, that the 
opportunity which is connected with this trial has a 
distinct limitation in time, an important step would 
be taken towards the theological probation. Let 
it appear that the Divine mandate sa^'s : " This op- 
portunity is graciously extended to a 3'ear, to ten 
years, to fiftj' 3'ears, to three score and ten, — the 
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event will disclose the exact length of time, — but not 
a moment longer ; the specified instant arriving the 
door to possibilit)' shuts," the particular doctrine 
would, indeed, receive a measure of support. But 
this would not be full support. Resting the man- 
date in this, speculation and exegesis are at liberty 
not only, in certain cases, to fix the limit at some 
moment before death, but also to extend it to an im- 
aginable moment subsequent to death. 

Were it shown that Analogy gives probability to 
what I distinguish as the second particular of Proba- 
tion, it would even then not so much as touch the 
doctrine as a whole. In fact, the third particular, — 
the abrupt close of opportunity at rfea/A, — is the key- 
stone of the Probation arch. It is the venturing to 
doubt, for certain classes, this third particular, which 
has given occasion to the current discussion. It is 
the point upon which the teachers of the Old Ortho- 
doxy now concentrate. Says Dr. Austin Phelps, the 
italics being his own : " The present trend of inquiry 
on this subject gives special prominence to another 
element in the doctrine of retribution. It is that of 
the decision of the retributive destiny by the experience 
of the present life" ^ M3' present wish is to make con- 
spicuous the testimony of accepted authorit}', that 
genuine Orthodox probation closes at death, and for 
everj' one, the opportunit}' to repent. If, therefore, 
Analogy is unmistakably on the side of this, — in my 

8 "My Portfolio," Chap. v. 
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analysis, the third particular of Probation, — it does 
not indeed close the argument, it does not demon- 
strate or even positively assert the truth of the doc- 
trine, — for it is not pretended that Analog}'^ ever 
goes to that extent, — but it certainly shows that 
the ending of opportunity for repentance at death 
is quite possible ; it may be, plausible ; it may be, 
even probable. 

In Butler's elucidation of the urgency' of early train- 
ing, there is a large proportion of undeniable fact. 
Youth may not be the time to learn, but it is, by 
great pre-eminence, the time to prepare to learn. 
The tree tends to a stubborn inclination in the di- 
rection in which as a twig it was easily bent. Habits 
of body, mind, and soul are easily formed in 3'outh, 
and are with difficulty overcome in age. The plas- 
ticity of childhood and the immobility of late man- 
hood have a proverbial obviousness. 

On the supposition that what I thus describe with 
reservation, should be held without abatement, — 
that the difficHJt}' in mature life of escaping from the 
course begun in youth should be described as an 
absolute impossibilit}', — it would plainly appear 
that one element of probation pertains to life on 
earth. An unqualified rendering of what I give 
with modification would teach that for certain things 
there is a set time in which to make sure of them ; 
and that to defer the endeavor to the end of that 
time is to lose them ; that opportunity' is a thing of 
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date, and if not improved witliin the prescribed lim- 
its, it is lost bej'ond recovery. 

But conceding for argument's sake so much of 
the probation arch, what has it to do with the kej'- 
stone? In what particular does it fix upon the 'period 
of death as the instant in which habit becomes fixed? 
Keep in mind that the subject is under considera- 
tion in the light of Analogy. The question is not 
now what other kinds of argument or tests may 
have to say upon this particular crisis made by death. 
The question is : What has Analogy to offer as giving 
probability to this abrupt closing of opportunity' ? I 
have read much in various authgrs upon the general 
subject, but as yet I have not come upon a paragraph, 
sentence, or clause, which even pretends to answer 
that question ! Yet as far as the bearing of Analogy 
is considered, it is the all-important and decisive 
question. 

It is not at all diflftcult to give particulars in 
which analogy does not give the kind of testimony 
described; in truth it lends great probability to 
just the contrar}'. At the outset it seems inexcu- 
sable not to take into consideration the bearing of 
the fact, that with many death comes early, — comes 
during the plastic period, — comes at the period 
when training is most practicable. It is one of the 
axioms of the doctrine under consideration, that the 
most practicable time for serving the Lord is youth. 
One at the age of ten has not, we may suppose. 
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begun to serve the Lord ; but while he is young, — 
while all the faculties are tender, and without warp 
or bias, — he may begin the divine service. This is 
one of the particulars upon which, or from which, 
analogy reasons. But the person suddenly dies at 
the age of ten. Does he enter the next world old, 
inflrm, set in evil waj'S, wickedness ingrained in the 
substance of his being? Does analogy give the 
remotest hmt of this illogical, unnatural outcome? 
Is there a solitary fact that so much as gives the 
parallel of tender age transformed into hardened 
manhood ? 

In this life plastic youth is indeed a favored time 
for beginning the habit of moral service. Reason- 
ing in regard to the future from what we know of 
the present, — that is, reasoning from analogy, — 
the conclusion is, that in the next life plastic youth 
continues to be what it now i5, — a favored time even 
for beginning to serve the Lord. The attempt, 
therefore, to get a support for Calvinistic probation, 
fails abruptl}^ at the precise point where the analogy 
is applied ! It turns directly upon the very principle 
of analog}' by assuming, in contravention of it, that 
in the case of yo«th death is immediately followed 
by a radical and miraculous change of the moral 
and spiritual nature. 

It cannot, however, be conceded that the oppor- 
tunity that is not embraced in 3'outh is therefore 
wholly lost. The difference between what is called 
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the impressible and plastic period, near the begin- 
ning of life, and the toughened and immobile period 
of venerable years, is, as I have sought to illustrate, 
very great ; hut it is not absolute. In .popular speech 
we overstate the reality. On looking back upon a 
misspent life, the neglect of precious privileges, the 
failure to turn great opportunities to good account, 
one ma}^ be incited to exclaim : " Could I renew my 
youth, and repossess past conditions of success and 
usefulness, I would not waste the precious boon ; 
but now it is too late." The confession is sorrow- 
fuU}^ and sincerely made. But penitential language, 
like every other expression of deep feeling, is usually 
somewhat figurative ; it never understates, it usually 
overstates, the evil mourned. Without doubt there 
are many phj'sical and mental acts more practicable 
at the age of ten than at the age of twent}' , and yet 
less practicable at thirty, — the difficult}^ growing 
with the lapse of everj'- decade. The dexterit}'^ and 
precision with which youthful fingers soon manipu- 
late the keys of a piano or the strings of a violin, 
are in startling contrast with the clumsy efforts 
begun at sixty or later. The exaggeration is 
natural which leads one in matui^ life to sav : "It 
is idle for me now to begin such a practice ; my 
opportunity- is past ; it is too late." Yet it is an 
exaggeration. There is truth in the proverb, " It is 
never too late to mend." I have known men at the 
age of seventy to conquer the habit of using stimo- 
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lating drinks. The effort required was great and 
heroic, — ten-fold more so than it would have been at 
thirty. Yet it was successful. It is by no means 
an uncommon thing for an old man, addicted all his 
dajs to profane speech, to overcome and perma- 
nently extirpate the coarse and vicious practice. 
Does not the Gospel in its call to penitence, refor- 
mation, and a new and holy life, address itself to the 
old the same as to the 3'oung? The first verse of the 
first Psalm is a poetical description of the cumu- 
lative growth of an evil course. In various parts 
of the Bible the fact that for virtue or vice youth 
is more plastic than age, is distinctly recognized. 
But with one or two exceptions, it no where even 
seems to presume that age, or a protracted career of 
sinfulness, makes recovery hopeless ; and the general 
tenor of the Book, as interpreted and applied by 
every Christian sect, implies that the apparent excep- 
tions are only apparent. Christian ministers of 
every creed, not forgetting that the most reliable 
results will be wrought upon youthful minds and 
souls, do not fail to address the hoary-headed sinner 
in terms which imply that the call to a radical change 
in life and conduct is meant none the less for him. 
In fact the man of ninet3% if his faculties remain, 
can learn something in a sphere wholly new to him, 
whoUj' out of the range of his mental habits ; he 
can learn something, and that slowl}', whereas in his 
youth he might have learned much and with great 
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facility. His opportunity is weakened, but it is 
not wholly lost. A rustic countryman, living with- 
out culture all his da^'s, would doubtless make 
awkward movements if set to a work of art, or upon 
a Greek grammar. But if his intellect has retained 
any degree of vitalit}', he could, even at three-score 
and ten, accomplish something in either direction. 

There is so much of truth in the presumed differ- 
ence between opportunities in "the days of our 
youth" and their shrivelled dimensions "when the 
evil daj'S come," that it is well to give the admoni- 
tion, "Remember now thy Creator in the days of . 
thy 3'outh," — and this with an accent implying that 
3^outh is the golden hour of opportunity. But the 
notion of absolute fixedness in any moral or mental 
estate is untrue. A sound psj'chology shows that 
such a notion cannot be true ; innumerable perti- 
nent facts attest that it is not true. And if not true, 
the probation element as anything more than trial 
under difficult}^ is not a fact in the experience of 
the present life. An}^ application, therefore, of the 
principle of analog}', based upon the assumption of 
such a fact, is so far misleading and false. 

But it may be asked, Is there not something at 
least akin to the probation idea, in the admitted fact 
that evil seducers wax worse and worse, that sinners 
grow hardened in sin? Is not this unquestioned 
moral tendency suggestive of final fixedness in evil? 
I will try to answer the fair question. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE ALLEGia> PERMANENCY OP SIN. 

IN the elucidation or the criticism of an}- theorj'', 
there is no obligation to defend principles which 
are logically conceded by the persons to whom the 
elucidation is addressed. In these pages there is 
much that would be without argumentative force 
itith religious sceptics, or even doubters. The divine 
existence, the spiritual nature of man, the authorita- 
tive revelation through Christ, I have all along taken 
for granted. Yet everj' one of these fundamentals it 
would be my duty to prove were my humble argu- 
ment intended for the atheist, the materialist, or the 
deist. But ever}' one who accepts the doctrine of 
Probation is a theoretical Christian, and he at least 
seeks to build upon the same fundamentals. In an 
argument with him, therefore, I need not consider 
an}' objection or difficulty which the sceptic rfay 
think inheres in these basal principles. The con- 
structer who proposes to put a gi-anite building upon 
the wash of the lower Mississippi has, in the founda- 
tion, problems to consider which need not enter the 
thought of the architect whose site is in a city of 
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rock-bound New England. He, therefore, who intel- 
ligently avows a particular philosophy of Christianity 
is presumed to have weighed whatever difficulties 
may be thought to inhere in that philosoph}'. 
, The ver}'' common facts of experience attest that 
evil as well as good is cumulative ; that the human 
faculties grow less and less flexible ; that the habits 
begun in youth become tenacious with •advancing 
years ; that opportunities neglected at the beginning 
of life are with difficulty recovered in the much later 
period. Had I any interpretation of Christianity, or 
did I hold any theological doctrines to which these 
facts are opposed, I must none the less hold to the 
facts. I am not consciously willing to be bound to 
any creed or any religious philosophy which indisput- 
able experience pronounces fallacious. 

I concede, what I strongh' feel, that the particular 
facts present a difficulty of a certain kind ; but I do 
not deem it much of a task to show, and verv con- 
clusivel}-, that whatever there is hard to explain is 
essentially atheistic, — at the least unequivocally 
materialistic. It will, I trust, distinctly appear that 
whatever the argumentative value of the facts, it is a 
help which the teacher of the Probation scheme has 
foreclosed his right to summon ; which he can use 
only as, for the time, he denies Christianitj' and be- 
comes a materialist. 

All the philosophies which bear directly upon re- 
ligion in its general meaning are embraced in one 
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or the other of these two principles : 1 . That mind is 
the offspring of matter ; that all the mental and emo- 
tional faculties of man are produced bj^ conditioned 
upon, and die with, his physical bod}', — the principle 
of Materialism ; or, 2. That mind is dominant over 
matter, in no sense its creation ; that in man its ex- 
pression — alwaj's to be distinguished from itself — 
is for this material world conditioned upon phj^sical 
organs, and though controlling those organs is, in 
very many regards, seriousl}'^ affected by them, — 
the principle of Theism. In any controversy with the 
materialist, all that he can pertinently offer in behalf 
of the principle first named, must be patiently con- 
sidered. The mere consent to debate with him is a 
concession that his principle is debatable. To rush 
on to conclusions in a presumption against that prin- 
ciple, is not to treat him with respect ; what is more 
to the point, is not, as far as he is concerned, to 
argue at all. But in any controversy between one 
theoretical Christian and another, there is no log- 
ical obligation even to recognize the Materialistic 
principle. Both are agreed that this principle is 
untrue. Neither can express his revolt against it in 
terms so explicit and emphatic as to miss the sym- 
pathy of the other. There is not a sect in Christen- 
dom which does not loathe that principle, — which 
would not at once fall to the ground were the truth 
of that principle conceded. 

In this work I do not, as already intimated, argue 
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the truth of the Theistic principle. I have no words 
in which to affirm its truth too unqualifiedly for the 
persons to whom my general argument is addressed. 
With the exception of the comparatively small number 
— a number^ however, which includes a few eminent 
and influential names — who look with favor upon the 
doctrine of Conditional Immortality, all Christians in 
all churches and sects plant themselves unreservedl}^ 
upon this proposition : The soul of man is in its exist- 
ence independent of the bodj^ is for the earthly life 
in certain particulars both helped and obstructed by 
the body, strengtlieued b}^ its vigor and weakened by 
its lassitude ; but is, however, in no essential, of the 
body, — being immortal, indestructible. 

No other word so strongly expresses the dreadful- 
ness of sin as the word "sin." The "exceeding sinful- 
ness of sin," which has an apostolic equivalent (Rom. 
vii. 13) gets all its force from the salient term. That 
it is the duty of Christian teachers to emphasize the 
enormity of sin by every pertinent rhetorical device, 
and to persuade men to turn from it as the chief in 
the catalogue of evils, cannot be a matter of question. 
That against which the gospel is revealed, and for 
the destruction of which the Son of God died upon 
Calvary, cannot be described in terms of exaggera- 
tion. He will most effectually persuade others to turn 
from wickedness who in his own soul most deeply 
feels the revolt against it. But the evil of sin is*not 
emphasized by untruthful statement I do not dis- 
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cuss the question whether the soul sins. The propo- 
sition that the soul sins I deem praeticall}' self-evident 
But can what I have described as the common facts of 
experience be affirmed of the soul in its essential 
quality or nature? Cd;n that which is substantially 
indestructible be destroyed in part ? Can that which 
is immortal be mortal in part ? That a nature essen- 
tially spiritual can sin, can suffer for sin, can feel 
the burden of self-accusation and remorse, — all this 
we know. These evils are of the nature of decav. If 
they are revelations of results inwrought in the soul, 
the annlhilationists have the argument. The principle 
of Theism, as I have tried to make it clear, logically 
requires that certain baneful results which, as I have 
explained, experience attests, pertain, not to the soul 
in its constitutional quality, but to its manifestation 
upon earth through material organs ; and, if so, the}' are 
"fixed" — are beyond the possibility of removal — 
only as long as conditioned hy those organs. This 
I am fully convinced is their explanation. 

One thing, in any view, is conclusive. Whoever 
may dissent from the explanation, it cannot be the 
man who holds that any divine opportunity maj^ be 
recovered b}' a centenarian, provided he liiws so long 
upon the earth. If the vilest may return, clear up to 
the moment of bodily dissolution, what becomes of 
the notion of opportunities within the personal bodily 
life, absolutely lost? The mere statement of a pos- 
sible escape from all the ill effects of sin at the last 
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hour of bodily existence, no matter how prolonged 
this existence may prove, is in terms a denial of 
that particular permanency in evil which Bishop Butler 
simply took for granted. To those who allege that 
permanencj', as giving a probabilit}' to the doctrine of 
probation, I retort by citing the testimony of that 
doctrine itself. 

In all of this I have met a difficulty preferred in the 
name of philosophy by an application of philosophy. 
If, however. Scriptural testimony can be needed, it is 
at hand and to the point : '' Though your sins be as 
scarlet, they shall be as white as snow ; though they be 
red like crimson, they shall be as wool " (Isaiah i. 18) ; 
" Unto 3'ou first God . . . sent him to bless you in 
turning away every one from your iniquities " (Acts 
iii. 26) ; "But God, . . . even when we were dead 
through our trespasses, quickened us together with 
Christ" (Eph. ii. 4, 5) ; "The blood of Jesus his 
Son cleanseth us from all sin" (1 John i. 7) : and 
these are but examples of a large number of passages 
that might be cited. 

I say nothing here of the conditions upon which 
this thorough recover}' from sin and all its ill effects 
may be secured, more than to add that I cannot so 
much as conceive of a salvation without conditions. 
My immediate end is gained if it shall appear that 
the doctrine of permanency in sin, here in this world 
at least, is contrary to the letter, the spirit, the intent, 
and the actual results — often witnessed — of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
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Because of its special importance, and of its 
misleading tenor when made applicable without its 
proper realm, I have dwelt at special length upon 
Analogy in its bearing upon my comprehensive topic. 
I here conclude this phase of my endeavor in the con- 
fident belief that the doctrine of Probation gets there- 
from, not support, but on the contrary an adverse 
witness. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

DEATH AND ITS SEQUENCES. 

IN a recent Statement of Faith/ Dr. Newman 
Smj'th, in words carefully guarded, marked 
what I doubt not will have an epochal character 
in theological history, by the following utterance : — 

" I believe that the end of probation for the individual 
id not, and from the nature of moral freedom cannot be, 
any outward circumstance, temporal accident, or physical 
change, like the death op the body." 

My impression is strong that in these words 
their author was much wiser than he himself knew. 
In the recent controversy within Orthodox circles, 
giving out, on various provocations, utterances quite 
revolutionarj', I recall no other statement which so 
radicall}^ departs from the creed of the Old Ortho- 
doxy. Every essential point I seek to establish 

1 The Statement was made before an Installing Council at New 
Haven, Ct., September 20, 1882. Great interest was felt in the 
examination, for the reason that Dr. Smyth had but recently been 
rejected by the Visitors as a candidate for the Abbot Professorship 
in the Andover Theological School, his nomination for that Chair 
having been vigorously opposed on the ground of his departure 
from the Orthodox doctrine of Probation. 
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ill this book, every criticism I have ventured of 
Orthodox exegesis, every position I take touching 
the philosophical basis of my subject, is contained 
in and sustained by the brief sentence which I cite 
from Dr. Smjth. As a criticism, he therein goes to 
the core of the Probation fallac}'. In the psj'cho- 
logical principle which that criticism implies, he 
indicates the fundamental truths with which the 
Probation theory is at war. 

There is, I am ready to admit, nothing intellectually 
inconceivable in the notion that the Creator of the 
world, hy arbitrary fiat, has determined to make the 
event of death a dividing line between two states of 
being essentially dissimilar, — to order that on this 
side of the grave shall be libertj', opportunity, intel- 
lectual and moral progress ; and on the other side of 
the grave recompense, and a state of happiness or 
woe wholly unlike any experience known to earth. 
Certainly, he that had the power to make man a 
particular kind of being for earth, has the power 
to make out of him a totally different kind of being 
for the world to succeed ; and the same power must 
be adequate to the conditioning of the miraculous 
transformation upon a ' ' physical change, like the 
death of the body." The fiat of Omnipotence can, 
at any time, cause any change which does not imply 
a contradiction in the thought or act. But we are 
not to assume that God will do a particular thing 
because he is able to do it. He was able to raise up 
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children to Abraham from the stones of the street, 
but he has not done so. When, therefore, it is 
said that the fiat of God will make a new kind 
of being out of man by death, or at the instant of 
death, we call for the proof. 

In a very recent statement, Dr. Austin Phelps 
declares that " death is the most absolute finality 
w^ know of." " All that lies bejond is a new 
existence," he further afilrms. Bishop Butler did 
not know so much, and what he thought he knew 
in regard to death he enounced with the reserve 
and caution of the thinker. There are no reverbera- 
tions from a remote and too much trusted past, 
but the calm deliverance of a mind feeling its way, 
and measuring the precise force of everj' word, when 
that great writer says : " We know not at all what 
DEATH IS in itself, but onl}' some of its effects, 
such as the dissolution of flesh, skin, and bones." ^ 

On the Materialistic principle, what Dr. Phelps 
declares, is degradingly true. No other "finality" 
can be so absolute as that which puts an end to the 
possibilit}' of thought, emotion, character, and all 
else that elevates man above the brute. On the 
Theistic principle, that which is directly inferable is 
to the eflTect that an event purely ph^'sical works no 
change in the qualitj' of the indestructible spirit. 
New conditions, new ''environments," new revela- 
tions, are more than probable, even apart from the 

2 Analog}', Part I., Chap. i. 
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light of revelation ; and new conditions are prophetic 
of a modified spiritual estate. But death is not 
causative in reference to anything save the effects 
which are palpable to sight. Thus much the great 
intellect that conceived the Analogy described in an 
earlier century. Thus much Dr. Newman Smyth 
reaffirms in tlie current controversy. 

In what I submit in the treatment of my theme, 
I proceed upon the rule which may be regarded as 
axiomatic, — that every argument deemed of sufficient 
importance to merit a reply should be met on its 
Own ground. Difficulties raised on the presumed 
ground of Scripture must be met with Scripture ; 
those in the name of science, by science ; those born 
of philosophy, by a presumed wiser application of 
philosophy. The theor}' of Probation affirms a con- 
nection — either in the nature of the case or else in 
a fiat of Omnipotence — between death and the 
abrupt closing of a moral opportunity. I have 
attempted to show — with what success every 
reader must be his own judge — that the "fiat" 
has no sanction in the Word. I have attempted 
to show that the notion of a causal connection 
is pure assumption ; that not a psychological fact 
is even proffered in its support; that as a pre- 
sumption in the name of philosophy, — though as 
matter of fact, no one has ever had the courage 
to assert it in the name of philosophy, — it is 
philosophically groundless. 
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The Scriptures do not give many particulars in 
regard to the estate of the soul succeeding the 
dissolution of the body which upon the earth was its 
environment. The explanation has satisfied the 
humble mind and the trusting heart, that as their 
purpose is to qualify man for the life that now is, — to 
make him obedient, reverent, and just in his earthly 
relations, — just enough has been revealed to inspire 
hope and impart courage ; but not that detailed 
knowledge which would make him indifferent to his 
present allotment, and negligent of its duties and 
opportunities. And, further, it must be evident that 
as cultured manhood is in most regards beyond 
the scope of unfolding youth, so a minute descrip- 
tion of an estate into which flesh and blood do not 
enter, could not be put into a language which would 
be wholly intelligible to a mind which is still fettered 
by earth and sense. In that wonderful thiiteenth 
chapter of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, the 
apostle states both the fact and the explanation : 
''For we know in part, and we prophesj' in part ; 
but when that which is perfect is come, that which is 
in part shall be done awa}'. . . . For now we see in a 
mirror darklj', but then face to face ; now I know 
in part, but then shall I know even as also I have 
been known." 

In that which ' ' we know in part " are particulars 
of great importance. In answer to the question- of 
the Sadducees, " In the resurrection, therefore, whose 
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wife of them shall she be ? " the revelation is specific, 
that the flesh and all that is restricted to the flesh — 
all the appetites and cravings which can exist only as 
they inhere in the animal body — are destroj^ed. 
The " sons of the resurrection" are the " sons of 
God" (Luke xx. 27-36). The chapter in First 
Corinthians which far more than any other gives 
details, teaches that for those who are made to live 
in Christ the change is from a natural body to a 
spiritual one ; from corruption to incorruption ; from 
dishonor to glory ; — the whole being summarized in 
the formula, " And as we have borne the image of 
the earthy, we shall also bear the image of the hea- 
venly." To what extent sitch enumerations properly 
come under the head of " particulars " is a matter of 
definition, depending upon what we may determine 
that the word " particular " shall mean. Certainly the 
apostle is not describing mere abstractions. Fur- 
ther, I name the most individual thing in history, that 
on the mention of which the most sharply outlined of 
all realities rises before us, — the character of Christ. 
All who " see him as he is," — and obviously, with 
the spiritual vision, — become like him. 

In this connection I am not arguing the question 
of the character of souls in the state which succeeds 
death ; I am anxious to keep strictly within the limits 
of the immediate phase of my theme. No one con- 
founds the musical nature in ever}^ man with the de- 
veloped ability to compose a Fifth Sj-mphony. Even 
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on earth every man has a moral nature : how far has 
any one a moral character ? I have a conviction in 
regard to the final character of man in the world to 
come ; and upon that character I see a very strong 
bearing of the Scriptures to which I have just referred. 
But differ as men may and do in regard to the ques- 
tion of actually becoming like Christ, — in regard 
to what may or may not be progressive in the vision 
which sees him as he is, — the Scriptures, if the^- 
settle anything, do not authorize a doubt as to the 
moral and spiritual capability for that vision and its 
attendant character. 

Now for the pivotal question for which I have 
prepared tl^e way. We have seen that it is a fact 
of physiology and psychologj', that nothing is known 
of the nature of death save certain physical effects ; 
and that, therefore, we have no option but to regard 
it as simplj'^, in the words of Dr. Newman Smyth, " a 
physical change," and hence not causative of moral 
and spiritual results. For the identical reason that 
death cannot save a soul, it cannot condemn one. 
If then Scripture — in the few sharply outlined par- 

■ 

ticulars which have been enumerated — and common- 
sense make it an absurdity to teach that death can 
make a wicked soul holy, is it not the identical ab- 
surdity to teach that death can petrify a soul in 
its wickedness? And where is there a "Thus saith 
the Lord " for the notion that any force or agency, 
chronologicallj' connected with death, shall hope- 
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lessly FIX in sin that which it cannot release from 
sin? 

The doctrine of Probation is in its principle an as- 
sumption of moral petrifaction, wrought in the twink- 
ling of an ej'e, the instant " skin, flesh, and bones " 
lose their vitality ! It is a theory which can be true 
onl}' as a miracle is wrought upon every soul at the 
instant of bodily death, — a miracle which does not 
modify the estate of the soul, but which makes it 
something wholly different from a soul. The Bible 
occasionally presents a miracle for our credence. 
It never asks or permits that we take a miracle for 
granted. It nowhere affirms the miracle which the 
Probation doctrine logically presumes, — that of de- 
stroying a moral and spiritual nature to make out of 
its ruins a nature wholly dissimilar. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE ENDLESS POSSIBILITIES. 

T DEVOTE a separate chapter to an elucida- 
"*- tion of one of the special statements which, 
alike as the doctrine of reason and of Scripture, is 
never b^^ direct affirmation disputed. I refer to 
the indestructibilit}^ of that nature in man, the dis- 
tinctiveness of which is the 'power of moral choice. 
The removal of this power would not be a weakening 
of the spirit, nor its modification, — it would be the 
spirit's DESTRUCTION. God, angels, and men are holy 
onl}' by virtue of an ability not to be holy. Man is 
sinful only b}^ virtue of an ability not to be sinful. 
The two facts are as indissolubly and permanently 
related, as the inside and the outside of whatever 
has capacity ; as top and bottom to whatever has 
perpendicularity. 

If we maj' assume the Theistic principle, and as- 
sert that the human soul survives the dissolution of 
the body, the power of moral choice survives with it. 
This proposition is not denied by any theologian 
of any school or sect, who has attained to anything 
of authoritative prestige. I modestly yet firmly 
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aver that it will not be denied by any one who has 
intelligence enough to know what it means. 

I have said that the proposition, that the soul, sur- 
viving death, takes with it the power of moral choice, 
is never disputed b}' any theologian. There is, how- 
ever, a vast quantity of what is called theology, and 
advocated as such by very able and eminent men, 
which is a logical denial of that proposition. The 
reader who has carefully followed me thus far, 
cannot fail to see the bearing of that proposition on 
that phase of the Probation doctrine which hinges 
the possibility of salvation in the world to come 
upon the state of the soul when it leaves the body. 

There is, as I have before explained, nothing 
inconceivable in the belief that a fiat of Om- 
nipotence may ^k the weal or woe of whatever 
survives the event of death. If it shall seem 
to the Creator and Ruler wise and proper to pun- 
ish the sins of this life with endless pains in the 
world that succeeds, or to reward fidelity here with 
endless happiness hereafter, it is quite as possible 
for him to ordain that the reward or the penalty 
shall begin, or be made inevitable, a moment after 
death, as it is to suppose that an}' arbitrarj' decree, 
not involving self-contradiction, is within the scope 
of infinite and absolute power. But, as it is not an 
irreverent limiting of the power of the Creator to 
assume that he cannot do that which is self-contra- 
dictory, — as for a familiar example, to make a 
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whole greater than all the parts, — it is not a pre- 
sumed limitation of the Infinite to say that he 
cannot keep a soul alive a$ a soul^ and at the same 
time take from it that which makes it a soul, — he 
cannot arbitrarily petrify into continuity of sinful- 
ness a nature that as long as it retains its distinct- 
iveness has the power of moral choice. When, 
therefore, Dr. Newman Smyth said to the New 
Haven Council that the possibility that death, 
being a physical change, may end a probation, is 
precluded by " the nature of moral freedom," he has 
done something more than open the door for repent- 
ance after death to the heathen and to idiots : he has 
taken away everything upon which a moral probation 
can rest. The possibility of connecting such a pro- 
bation with death, or with anything, is denied by 
the very words of the definition. One of the pro- 
foundest thinkers of the time, gifted in the faculty 
to state, without overstating, his precise thought, 
says, "It is very generally held that repentance is 
not invited, indeed, as a redemptive agent, is not 
admissible, in another state ; that the leading moral 
features of our present life are transient, giving 
place to fixed results quite at war with them. The 
future thus enters formally in completion of the 
present, but actually in abolition of it. This opinion 
is opposed to the very nature of sin and holiness ; they 
do not allow this setting aside of ih^iv fundamental 
conditions. Sin, that it may remain sin, must be 
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ACCOMPANIED WITH THE POWER OP REPENTANCE."^ 

Have it, whoever will, that the doctrine of Proba- 
tion is the expression and policy of arbitrary fiat, 
— a fiat which attains an end, not by modifying 
moral nature and moral freedom, but by annihi- 
lating both, — but not Dr. Smyth, nor any of his 
brethren of the New Orthodoxy, shall have at the 
same time the two contradictory things : a moral 
probation, and that which in terms is a denial of 
even the possibility of such probation ; namely, the 
soul's indestructible power of moral choice. 

In the fruition of results, logic is ever found 
inexorable. The thoughtful men of all the Protest- 
ant churches, at this date, plant themselves on the 
continuance of man's spiritual nature through and 
beyond physical death ; and they all, in form, accept 
the corollary of continued will-power — the power 
of choice. The logic of that position will inevitabl}^, 
and I think at not a remote da}', banish from the 
creeds the doctrine of a moral probation. 

Here again sound psychology and revelation are 
in accord. The Scriptures everj- where presume 
that man, in every estate, is a free soul, a proper 
subject of Christ's reign, and capable of obedience to 
him. The passage which, as explicitly as any in the 
Book, asserts the dominion of Christ in every state of 
being, also asserts the free obedience of man to him. 

1 A Philosophy of Religion, or the Rational Grounds of Religious 
Belief. By John Bascom. Chap. xiv. 

11 
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" Wherefore also God highly exalted him, and gave 
unto him the name which is above everj' name ; that 
in the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of 
things in heaven, and things on earth, and things 
under the earth, and that ever}' tongue should con- 
fess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God 
the Father" (Philip, ii. 9-11). Though my subject 
does not call upon me to argue the question of the 
extent of Christ's reign and ultimate conquest, I 
must note in this extraordinary proof-text of the ab- 
solute, ultimate, and universal spiritual obedience to 
Christ, — pronounced to be "spiritual" by Moses 
Stuart, and to be '•• universal " by Albert Barnes, — 
as explicit a denial as if it were such in form of the 
doctrine of souls fixed in sin at the instant of death. 
It is a denial of Probation in that it is a positive 
aflSfmation of the opposite doctrine, — man's spirit- 
uality^, every man's spirituality, in all times and in 
ever}' world. "Things in heaven, earth, and under 
the earth, is a common paraphrase of the Hebrew 
and New Testament writers for the universe^*' said 
Moses Stuart. If so — and who can doubt it? — its 
declaration of universal spirituality includes the estate 
beyond bodih' death. I am not called upon to prove 
a negative. But in Philip, ii. 9-11, I volunteer an 
explicit disproof of Probation as far as it asserts the 
destruction of the spirituality — which means the free- 
dom, the moral capabilit}^ — of any soul at death; 
I will add, or before or after that " phj^sical change." 
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I do not forget that some readers who follow my 
argument with sympathy reluctantly accept even a 
self-evident proposition which may appear to take, 
certainty away from the ultimate issues of the Divine 
government. They may press the anxious question, 
What ground of certainty have we that even the saints 
will remain in heaven, — will not elect to depart 
from their saintliness? What assurance that even 
the righteous God will not become unrighteous? It 
will not be difficult to show that the apprehension is 
at once illogical and gratuitous, and that it has its 
occasion in the confounding of two kinds of evidence 
in themselves dissimilar. 

The defenders of Cliristianity, even of general re- 
ligion, are careful to guard those whom they would 
instruct, against the mischievous presumption that 
rehgious doctrines have the same kind and degree of 
certitude at once accorded to certain of the axioms 
and conclusions which pertain to physics. The sharp 
distinction is made between Demonstration and Moral 
Probability. The nature of the immortal life, even 
the fact of an immortal life, the spiritnalitj^ of man's 
distinctive nature as opposed to materialism, the 
nature of God and even the fact of His being, are 
never said to be demonstrated in the way and to the 
degree in which various mathematical ^ statements are 

2 I am careful to limit this concession to mathematical statements. 
In fact, the bulk of science, even of j)hysical science, has for its basis 
nothing stronger than Moral Probability. 
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demonstrated. The definitions being understood and 
agreed upon, it is intellectually impossible to doubt 
the relations of numbers and of space, or the conclu- 
sions logically based thereupon. As I write, it is a 
week since the predicted transit of Venus occurred, 
and in every particular as a mathematical calcula- 
tion had foretold. The fact interested millions: I 
doubt if it surprised an^'body. The certainty in the 
case had all the reality the human mind can attach to 
the word. He would be a charlatan in theology who 
should assert the same for any dogma in either ethics 
or religion. Many wise, thoughtful, even serious 
men are, in their own thought, atheists and materi- 
alists. Thev could not even think themselves to be 
such if the doctrines and the systems of religion were 
demonstrated in the way that the hours of a transit 
or an eclipse are given. 

In the realm of religious doctrine the largest de- 
gree of certaint}^ rests upon Moral Probability. Who- 
ever asks for other or more than this, asks for the 
impossible. I fully believe that he asks for that 
which it is far better he shall not have. This how- 
ever is to be said : Moral Probability often has a 
kind of certitude which practically satisfies. It is so 
great that for practical purposes it is just as good as 
demonstration. We cannot know that God is, and 
that He is wise and good and holy, the same as we 
know the orbits of the planets. But the moral prob- 
ability in the case — coming with different degrees 
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of force to minds differently constituted and having 
different experiences — is, for the thoughtful and de- 
vout, 8ufl3cient to create unshrinking trust. Our faith 
— significant and pertinent word — in the continu- 
ance of the Divine rectitude and the " perseverance 
of the saints " needs no stronger support. The notion 
that even the Divine holiness must, in view of the 
simple ability to be otherwise, be constrained, and 
by other than moral agencies, in order to insure the 
certainty that the inherently possible shall not become 
a disastrous realitj-, is simply revolting. Only less 
revolting is the notion that the good must be coerced 
into the continuance of goodness. The apprehension 
which has occasioned these reflections is irrational 
and needless. The Apostle, in the passage in Phil- 
ippians, asserts the certainty of allegiance to Christ in 
the very words which, as Stuart explained, assert the 
spirituality — that is the freedom — of the allegi- 
ance. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



LIFE A DISCIPLINE. 



'^ I ^HE doctrine of Probation has now been ex- 
-■- amined in the bearings upon it of Scripture 
and reason. I have tried to pursue it into all of 
its supposed or even supposable intrenchments. If 
I do not misjudge, the only authority which could 
entitle it to credence, — the positive teaching of the 
Scriptures, — is nowhere in its favor. I have 
attempted to show that all the analogies which can 
have any application teach the contrary doctrine. 
The great ethical and philosophical verities, having 
the unmistakable warrant of Christ and Apostle, and 
being readily conceded by all reputable theological 
writers, make simply impossible, even inconceivable, 
the moral element in the Probation scheme. And 
the prediction - is ventured that the principle of 
permanence in moral liberty, whereupon the New 
Orthodoxy unreservedly plants itself, must, in the 
inevitable logical evolution, remove the doctrine 
from the creeds of Protestant Christianity-. With 
what success I have attempted this general task, it 
is not for me to estimate. I must leave that to the 
reader's patient candor. 
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In a final chapter I will avow a higher and a more 
cogent motive than a wish to remove what I deem 
an error. The great objection to the doctrine of 
Probation is not simply that it is untrue ; the far 
more serious consideration is that it is in the way of 
a truth, and one of vast practical importance. If 
this life is a DiscipUne ; if its end and aim is the 
unfolding of, and ripening in, divine character; if 
the proper motives to it are intrinsic, — the supreme 
excellence of goodness, — and not extrinsic, such as 
appeals to the selfish instincts ; if the law and sub- 
stance of right feeling and right doing is that of love 
for the right, irrespective of reward or penalty, — 
then whatever theory, or scheme, or polity which 
logically sinks the higher motive and obtrudes the 
lower one, is so far harmful to the world. Salva- 
tion certainly includes safety. The converse propo- 
sition, — safet}' includes salvation, — makes, by an 
ignoble putting, the truth which it includes practi- 
cally untrue. The pith and point of the Probation 
theory is, that safety is the supreme law, the way 
for getting it the supreme rule, of hfe. It turns 
the mind and heart from the urgenc}' and the oppor- 
tunity of the present, to concentrate them upon 
the future. It does indeed, in form, insist on 
present dut}', and present fidelity, and present godli- 
ness ; but constantlj' and vehemently for the sake of 
a happy future. The root idea is, that the purpose 
of life is an escape. We are here, not specially to 
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make this life blessed, but rather to avoid doom in 
the life to come. In pronouncing such a doctrine 
ignoble, I am sustained by the actiona, if not the 
words, of those who think they believe in it. The 
time has come when its believers protest against it, 
in that they rarely preach it. Half a centuiy ago 
there was more said about probation in an average 
Evangelical sermon than at the present date is 
averaged in a year. In a recent address upon the 
Essentials for Ordination, Prof. E. A. Park has the 
candor to say: " At the beginning of the present 
century our Unitarian friends preached more Ortho- 
doxy on some of our doctrines than is preached in 
some Orthodox pulpits of the present da}'." This is 
said of Orthodoxy as a whole. It is particularly 
true of the Probation phase of it. 

I have ventured to say of the great Bishop Batler, — 
what may be said of many great and noble minds, — 
that he did not escape the bias of tradition ; and that 
in unthinking moods he but echoed beliefs which his 
age had not come even to question. I have said 
that the Probation phases of his " Analog}'" are but 
" echoes ; " that when his mind is at fresh, originat- 
ing work he enunciates the truth, — Life on earth, 
so far from being a probation, is a Discipline, Think 
of such a mind laboring under the illusion that he is 
giving something analogous to, and suggestive of, 
the salvation of safety, while producing such pas- 
sages as the following, and making the substance of 
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his paragraphs an elucidation of them : " Mankind, 
and perhaps all finite creatures, from the very con- 
stitution of tl)eir nature, before habits of virtue, 
are deficient, and in danger of deviating from what 
is right ; and therefore stand in need of virtuous 
habits for security against this danger ; " " The 
principle of virtue, improved into a habit ^ of which 
improvement we are tbus capable, will plainly be, 
in proportion to the strength of it, a security against 
the danger which finite creatures are in, from the 
very nature of propension, or particular affections ; " 
" And as they [creatures without blemish] are 
naturally capable of being raised and improved by 
discipline^ it may be a thing fit and requisite that 
they should be placed ... in circumstances pecu- 
liarly fitted to be, to them, a state of discipline for 
their improvement in virtue ; " " Whoever will con- 
sider the thing, may clearly see that the present world 
is peculiarly fit to be a state of disciplined^ ; '* The 
present world is peculiarly fit to be a state of disci- 
pline ybr an improvement in virtue and piety" ; " The 
viciousness of the world is, in different ways, the 
great temptation which renders it a state of virtuous 
discipline ^^^ — and others to the same purport. As 
I study the chapter ^ from which these passages are 
taken, and the one preceding it, I cannot doubt that 
they, so far from being tributary to a different and 
more comprehensive thought, do in fact indicate the 
scope and significance of the entire elucidation. 

1 Analogy, Part i. Chap. v. 
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We are, on earth, in a state of moral trial, that 
we maj' form good habits ; that we ma}' strengthen 
our resolutions, in particulars where they are weak, 
by discipline ; that in the conflict with temptartion 
our capabilitj' for character may become character 
actually : and to the end of this perfecting of habit, 
disciplining of passion, making firm our good pur- 
poses, this world is peculiarlj^ adapted. This is the 
animus and point of the two* chapters ; and the onl}' 
illogical phases of them are in the passages which 
tack on a supposed related notion of Probation, end- 
ing at death. If, however, anj' student of Butler 
understands him differentlj', I will not argue the 
question whether he or myself reads with bias. But 
I would emphasize the point, that the scattered pas- 
sages I have cited give the true, the wise, the useful 
doctrine, — Life upon earth is a Discipline. 

The finite mind can ask a host of questions which 
finite minds cannot answer. Why is the soul so 
made, so endowed, that a state of discipline is 
needed ? Whj' is the evolving of what is noblest in 
our natures so generallj- conditioned upon the 
meeting with and resisting temptation? The most 
exalted souls are those who have fought the sin 
which not only confronted them, but their fellows 
3'et more : why is sin made the instrumentality for 
the disclosing and sustaining such moral and spirit- 
ual excellence? The Captain and Author of our 
Salvation was made perfect through sufferings : why 
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• 
was that immaculate character, or the reyelatlon 

of it, made contingent upon the life of sorrow, — of 
Gethsemane and Calvarj-? Columbus, William the 
Third, Washington, Abraham Lincoln, have places 
in history, as conspicuous and awe-inspiring exam- 
ples of heroism : whj^ were the prizes bought at so 
great a cost of anxiety, suffering, sacrifice? Why 
were we not made heavenly — holy and happy — and 
placed in Paradise in the beginning? Why so often, 
so almost universally, must the cross precede the 
crown ? Why this world of flesh and blood at all ? 
Some of these questions we maj' be able to answer 
in part ; some not at all. In regard to none can the 
limited mind proffer a complete solution. No utter- 
ance of Scripture has a more constant exemplifica- 
tion in actual experience than the saying of Paul : 
*' We walk by faith, not by sight." 

It is, however, a gracious mitigation of the mys- 
terj', that the little we can know greatly relieves all 
that is dark in the future. We do know that life 
is a discipline. We do know that, whether or not 
we could have obtained the good bj^ gentler methods ; 
whether or not God, consistently with that part 
of His plan which we may not be able to com- 
prehend, could have given the prize without the 
sailing " through bloody seas," — as matter of sim- 
ple fact, by trial, danger, temptation, sacrifice. He 
does educate, develop, exalt, all who submit to the 
discipline. 
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Looking at this world, then, in the light of the 
character it actuall}- has, and not in that of the one 
which we ma^- imagine would have been much better, 
we must see that the all-important work is to urge 
ourselves, and to urge others, to make the most 
of opportunity. To this end, it is imperative that 
the life that u, and not simply the one that is 
to succeed, be hallowed. If we are truthful and 
circumspect to-day, it will indeed make truthfulness 
and circumspection easier on the morrow, — and 
therein is reward ; 3'et the impoitance of good- 
ness in the living present is so prominent, that 
the notion of the particular reward on the morrow 
is almost obscured : it is the light of the sun 
making relatively dark the light of the candle. 
Untruthfulness and misconduct, at any time, increase 
the danger of greater misconduct at succeeding 
times, — and therein is penalty ; but the injury we 
inflict upon ourselves in the present makes compara- 
tively of little account the ingredient of retribu- 
tion, as such, in the days that may follow. John the 
Baptist struck the kej'-note of the Messianic reign 
and motive : ' ' Repent yQ ; for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand^' — an announcement which, bj' repeti- 
tion, Jesus confirmed. 

A kingdom of righteousness, always for the pres- 
ent, though never exclusive of the future, coming to 
man, set up in the earth, — such is the Christian 
purpose and end. And the motive is to seek en- 
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trance to, or open the heart to receive, this kingdom 
as itself the end, and never by pre-eminence a waj' 
to make sure of a better kingdom hereafter. In fur- 
therance of this gracious plan, the Spirit of God 
quickens here and quickens now ; truth is revealed, 
— the particular truth that makes free ; and every 
lesson of Providence is made impressive. Always 
the Heavenly Life is the end, and gracious discipline 
the means. In this I do not exchide as without any 
salutary bearing, the question of consequences, — of 
reward and retribution. Whatever in the thoughjt of 
results may make life's discipline effectual is legiti- 
mate. Pain and pleasure are not without salutary 
and legitimate purpose. It is a kindness to the care- 
less to alarm them by making vivid the dangers upon 
which the}' recklessly run. It is encouragement and 
strength to well-doers to hold before them the sure 
and precious boon of recompense. 

Because one motive is in its quality lower than an- 
other, it does not follow that it is positively low. The 
penalty of sin as a warning ma}' not be as high as the 
picture of its intrinsic hatefulness, yet it is positively 
high among the influences properly brought to bear 
upon human conduct. I simply insist that the tribu- 
tary shall not take the place of the principal, nor the 
principal be degraded into the place of the tributary. 
The buttress indeed strengthens the wall, but it is the 
foundation that upholds it. Provided men are taught 
first of all to seek the kingdom, I care not how many 
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subordinate and less noble things are added to give 
strength and intensity to. the higher motives. 

In these reflections I but repeat what, half heretical 
a generation earlier, is now fast becoming the staple 
of pulpit teaching in nearly all the Protestant churches. 
Witli every decade there is, in the Christian com- 
munity on both sides of the water, an advance which 
can be somewhat definitely estimated, towards the 
doctrine of a present heaven, to be sought for itself, 
and that of a present hell, to be shunned because of 
what itself is ; and the policy of putting future re- 
wards and future pains into the foreground of motive 
and incentive is gradually and unmistakably less and 
less resorted to, and when made use of has less and 
less power to affect the springs of human conduct. 
It is growing to be more and more apparent that even • 
if the simple unfolding of the intrinsic good, as within 
the sphere of present attainments, has less of the spas- 
modic and dramatic in the effects produced upon the 
excitable and the uncultured, the character which 
responds to it is purer, gentler, more spiritual and 
enduring. It is a rapidl}^ growing conviction — and 
this in pulpits committed bj' the letter to a different 
theory — that the administration of doctrine, which 
as the specially urgent inducement would keep men 
from the wickedness they love by making them afraid 
of its consequences, is less Christian than the teaching 
and exhorting which aim, as the direct and chief end, 
to destroy the sinful preference by the evoking of 
holy desire and aspiration. 
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Under the pressure of intellectual revolt from 
within, and the thrusts of criticism from without, the 
rind of the Old Orthodoxy parts at places long seen 
to be specially- weak. Nowhere has the seam grown 
wider, and the impossibility of cementing the broken 
edges become more apparent, than in the dogma which, 
irrespective of startling differences of opportunity, — 
the same for 3'outh fresh in its accountability and for 
three score and ten, for benighted barbarian and for 
cultured ^philosopher, save in a speculative difference 
of the more and less, — conditions the immortal des- 
tiny of the soul upon the character formed at the hour 
when the pulses cease to throb, the heart to beat, and 
the blood to course in bodily arteries and veins. 

If in any degree these pages shall help to remove 
this incubus to serious minds and hearts, — in many 
ways and by fast-increasing numbers conceded to be 
a perplexity and a burden, — I shall rest content in 
the assurance that, by further weakening the hold of 
a fallacious theology, something has been done to 
make this life wiser, diviner, and more to be prized 
and exalted. 
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